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\ HILE the policy of the United 

States Government does not 
recognize a necessity for keeping up a 
large army after the manner of Euro- 
pean nations, it does maintain a well- 
equipped force, which is deemed suffi- 
cient for the maintenance of order in 
those parts of the country where acts 
of insubordination are probable. On 
the frontier, in the Indian sections, de- 
partments of cavalry and infantry are 
posted, some of which operate as a mili- 
tary police for the benefit of the pioneer 
settlers. It must be remembered that 
if the army that is distinctively under 
the supervision of the War Department 
at Washington may be numbered by 
tens of thousands, there is a secondary 
force of no mean dimensions and mili- 
tary training in the citizen soldiers that 
are maintained by most of the States. 
Since the late civil war the regimental 
organizations of many States have been 
greatly improved in efficiency and equip- 
ment, aud may be fairly considered a 
large reserve force from which the 
Government could draw serviceable 
troops for an emergency. The United 
States, however, weare glad tosay, is not 
a belligerent nation, but disposed to culti- 
vate the arts of peace at home and to 
encourage amity abroad, having taken 
the initiative to secure adjustment of in- 
ternational controversies by arbitra- 
tion. 

Major-General Schotield is the suc- 
cessor of a brilliant trio of soldiers as 
the Commander-in-Chief of the national 
forces—Grant, Sherman and Sheridan 
having preceded him. Like them he 
obtained his military training at West, 
Point, graduating when twenty-two 
years of age. General Sheridan was 
graduated in the same class with him, 
and so also was General Hood. After 
West Point Schofield served two years in 
Fort Moultrie, and in Florida. Promoted 
to First Lieutenant of Artillery, he was 


nearly five years Assistant Professor of 
Natural Philosophy at the Military 
Academy. In 1860 he became Professor 
of Physics in Washington University, 
St. Louis. 

While thus employed, the civil war 
began, and then Lieutenant Schofield 
at once repurted for such duty as the 
War Department had for him. As 
Chief of Staff to General Nathaniel 
Lym he assisted in the latter’s Missouri 
campaign. In the fall of 1861 he was 
commissioned Brigadier General : of 
Volunteers, and during 1862 and 1863 
was incommand of the Missouri militia, 
or of the Army of the Frontier, 
having been commissioned finally 
Major-General of the Department of 
the Missouri. In the spring of 1864 he 
was assigned to the command of the 
Department of the Ohio and of the 
Twenty-third Corps, which, with Stone- 
man’s cavalry division, made up the 
Army of the Ohio, and formed part of 
Sherman’s field forces. Moving from 
Chattanooga with Sherman against 
Johnston early in May, General Scho- 
field took part in the entire Atlanta 
campaign, the passage of the Chatta- 
hoochee, the various battles around 
Atlanta, and the capture of that place. 

After this General Schofield performed 
some notable work in the operations 
against Hood, who at one time seemed 
likely to obtain a most dangerous ad- 
vantage over the Union forces. Scho- 
field, with his corps, contested the 
advance of Hood at Franklin, and re- 
pulsed it ofter one of the severest strug- 
gles of the entire war. In this fight six 
Confederate generals were killed and 
six wounded, and the other losses of 
Hood amounted to 6,250 men. Scho- 
field, with a smaller force, lost 2,320 
men. For this success General Scho- 
field was appointed Brevet Major-Gen- 
eral of the regular army. It was this 
heavy blow that weakened the Confed- 
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erate strength to such a degree that it 
could no longer oppose the movements 
of Sherman effectively, although Gen- 
eral Hood made a bold and exceedingly 
well planned attack upon the combined 
forces of Thomas and Schofield at Nash- 
ville, but was thoroughly routed. 

After the affair at Nashville Schofield 
and his command were traasferred to 
North Carolina for the purpose of co- 
operating with Sherman. 

Oa the 22d of March that general met 
Schofield at Goldsborough, having come 
up from Savannah, and on the 26th of 
the following month Johnston surren- 
dered hisarmy. The war had ended. 

In June following General Schofield 
was detailed to make inquiry in behalf 
of the State Dapartment with reference 
to the occupation of Mexico by French 
troops. Returning the following sum- 
mer he was assigned to command the 
Department of the Potomac, and then 
the First Military District, with head- 
quarters at Richmond. In June, 1868, 
President Johnson appointed him to 
succeed Secretary Stanton as Secretary 
of War, and he so remained until the 
following March, when, with the pro- 
motion of Sherman to be General of 
the Army, Schofield was promoted to 
be Major-General, and soon after was 
assigned to the command of the Depart- 
ment of Missouri, and then to the Divis- 
ion of the Pacific, which latter he held 
from 1870 to 1876. 

For five years thereafter he was Super- 
intendent of the Military Academy at 
West Point, and later spent a year in 
Europe. He had charge of the Divis- 
ion of the Pacific for about a year; of 
the Division of the Missouri from 1883 
to 1886, and of the Division of the At- 
lantic from 1886 to 1888. In August, 
1888, as senior Major General of the 
army, he succeeded to its command in 
the place of General Sheridan. 

Aside from the above rapid survey, 
the time of General Schofield has been 
employed to some extent with special 
services in behalf of governments, and 


in a more individual or private ca- 
pacity. 

Born in Chautauqua county, New 
York, September 29, 1831, the Com- 
manding General is a vigorous, and ip - 
dustrious man at 60. With his tempera- 
ment, breadth of head .and marked 
prominence of feature, we must expect 
him to be an active element in his im- 
portant line of duty. Whatever he 
finds todo is done with a might that 
must be productive of certain results. 
He is no dallier, and inclined to no 
makeshifts or compromises, but adopts, 
where the matter is of his option, meas- 
ures that are thorough, systematic and 
direct. He has much pride of character, 
and so holds to the dignities of position 
and the staunch maintenance of au- 
thority. In uniform he is the soldier, 
believing in discipline and the proprie- 
ties of place and duty ; out of uniform 
as the citizon, a member of society, a 
man among men he is genial and sym- 
pathetical—expressing himself with a 
hearty and emphatic sincerity. In gen- 
eral appearance General Schofield re- 
minds one of General Taylor, as tradi- 
tion and portraiture represent him, and 
in some mental characteristics he is s not 
unlike the hero of Beuna Vista. ~Ap- 
parently in robust health now, we trust 
that he will live many years longer in 
the enjoyment of merited honors. 


on 





PRICES AND WaGeEs.—High wages 
and low prices can not go together. 
There is much more harm done by the 
efforts of the millions to obtain high 
wages without regard for the interest of 
him who has to pay them, and low 
prices regardless of the cost of produc- 
tion, than by all that the combined few 
can do in unjust reduction of wages, 
and advancementsin prices. These, in- 
deed, could accomplish nothing if the 
masses would favor honesty more than 
cheapness, and if no opportunity or 
change in circumstances could induce 
the now oppressed to become oppressors. 
J. R. HOFFER, 
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THE EXHIBITION 


ACKSON PARK, Chicago, is now 
thescene of activity unusual even in 
this period of industrial enterprises. 

There the great buildings projected for 
use during the Exposition of ’93 are well 
under way, and the immense area of 
territory occupied by engineers and 
workmen suggests to the visitor that the 


OF 18938. 


the electrical and mining and art ex- 
hibits. With the work in such a state 
of progress we can not wonder at the 
growing interest of the public and the 
attention that foreign countries are 
showing the Columbian Exposition. 
Jackson Park lies on the bank of 
Lake Michigan, a considerable inland 


THE ADMINISTRATION BUILDING. 


impossible is being attempted, yet the 
Manufacturers’ Building, upward of a 
quarter mile in length, has eight acres 
of its thirty-two acres of flooring laid ; 
the Horticultural Building, 1,000 feet 
long, is nearly completed ; the Agricul- 
tural Building, 800 by 500 feet, is ad- 
vancing, and so are the structures for 


sea, as the reader need not be told, and 
fully seven miles from the City Hall. 
It is a great resort for the people, 
especially on Sunday, when it is esti- 
mated that, if the weather is fine, fully 
a hundred thousand people visit it. The 
Exposition Commission have taken a 
large and heretofore wild and uninvit- 
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ing section of the Park, and are grading 
and improving it so that in time it will 
be equal in horticultural attraction to 
any part of the improved section. Be- 
sides the buildings of the Exposition 


of the main facade of the Administra- 
tion Building, the best, architecturally, 
of the series. No expense will be 
spared to make it a most beautiful and 
complete work of art. The estimated 
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ELECTRICAL BUILDING. 


proper, there will be a structure for 
which space has been provided in the 
older or improved quarter of the Park. 
According to a recent statement, there 
were during the late fine weather up- 


cost is $650,0C0, and its area will be very 
much less than that of the other princi- 
pal structures. It will consist of four 
pavilions, 84 feet square, one at each of 
the four angles of the square of the 


HORTICULTURAL HALL. 


ward of 3,000 persons employed on the 
grounds, a statement that intimates not 
a little vigor in those having charge of 
the affair. 

The first of the illustrations is a view 


plan, and connected by a great central 
dome, 120 feet in diameter and 260 feet 
high. In the centre of each facade is a 
recess, 93 feet wide, within which is a 
grand entrance to the building. The 
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first story isin the Doric order, of heavy 
proportions: ‘The second story, with its 
lofty colonndde, is in the Ionic order. 
Externally, the design is divided into 
three principal stages. The first stage 
consists of the four pavilions, cor- 
responding in height with the buildings 
grouped about, which are 65 feet high. 
The second stage is of the same height, 
and is a continuation of the central 
rotunda, which is 175 feet square. The 
third stage is the base of the great dome, 
40 feet high and octagonal in form, and 
the dome itself, rising in graceful lines, 
richly ornamented with heavy moulded 
ribs and sculptured panels, and having 
a large glass skylight. The interior 
effects will be even more gorgeous than 
the exterior, resplendent with carvings, 
sculptures and immense paintings. 
Next in point of beauty will rank 
probably the Agricultural Building, a 
view of which will be given in a future 
number with other features of the colos- 
sal undertaking. This structure will 


have five pavilions, a grand entrance, 
60 feet wide, supported by Corinthian 


columns, 40 feet high. Back of the 
entrance a grand rotunda, 100 feet in 
diameter, surmounted by a glass dome, 
130 feet high. 

. The Electrical Building shown in the 
engraving covers a space of 700 by 350 
feet, or more than five and one-half 
acres. Like most of the other buildings, 
the style of architecture is Italian re- 
naissance. It is 60 feet high, and orna- 
mented with designs suggestive of the de- 
partment. Itis one of the handsomest 
of the grand central group, and will cost 
$650,000. There will be four entrances 
to.the building, the main one on the 
south. It will be built of a material re- 
sembling granite in color. A statue of 
Franklin will rise conspicuously before 
the south entrance. 

The Horticultural Hall, as shown on 
the architect’s plan, has a central pa- 
vilion with twoend pavilions, thecentre 
pavilion roofed by a crystal dome, 187 
feet in diameter and 113 feet high, under 


which will be exhibited the tallest palms, 
bawboos and tree ferns that can be pro- 
cured, There isa gallery in each one 
of the pavilions, designed for cafes. In 
this building will be exhibited all the 
varieties of flowers. plants, vines, seeds 
and horticultural implements. Those- 
exhibits requiring sunshine and light 
will be shown in the rear where the roof 
is entirely of glass. The front under the 
galleries is designed for exhibits that 
require only the ordinary amount of 
light. The exterior isin staff of stucco, 
tinted a soft, warm buff. The cost of 
the building will be $400,000. The scale 
on which this undertaking has been pro- 
jected exceeds much the attempts of all 
other nationsin a similarline. The cost. 
of the buildings themselves will approxi- 
mate ‘seven millions; the ground im- 
provements, water supply, railway, 
steam and electric plants, viaducts, 
bridges, etc., will be not far from six mil- 
lions. Then, in addition, will be the sums. 
spent by the Government, the States and 
foreign countries, and the expenses of 
conducting the various departments. 
bd 

VaLvuE oF Goop Humor.—It is the 
oil that smooths many a rough place in 
life which otherwise would be very hard 
sledding. A man who can smile at mis- 
fortune and the mistakes he has made 
in life, and has had the courage to cor- 
rect them, and work manfully to make 
amends, has that in him which de- 
serves success in the end. Il] humor 
sulks in its tent. Thesun never shines 
bright enough to drive away the ciouds. 
of gloom which continually surround 


_it. It has a snap and a snarl for any 


who may attempt to point out a better 

way or offer a crumb of comfort. Good 

humor rises to the occasion and meets 

misfortune with asmile, often forgetting 

its own heart pains by lending a helping 

hand to those less fortunate. A man 

who laughs at misfortune and sets his. 
face bravely to do the right as God has 
given him toseeit, is of great worth to 
the world. 
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SKETCHES 


OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


ANDREW BOARDMAN, 2, 


AFTER the publication of Dr. Board- 
man’s ‘‘ Defence of Phrenology,” in the 
American Phrenological Journal, in 
1841, his friends requested him to put it 
into the form of a book, thinking that 
would bring it before others than phren- 
ologists, as it was supposed the readers 
of the Journal were. He finally deter- 
mined on such republication, and added 
two lectures, first and third parts of the 
volume, entitled ‘‘ A Defence of Phren- 
ology.” In this book he had three essays 
—first, on the Nature and Value of 
Phrenological Evidence; second, A 
Vindication of Phrenology Against the 
Attack of Dr. J. Augustine Smith ; 
third, A View of Facts Relied Upon by 
Phrenologists as Proof that the Cerebel- 
lum is the Seat of the Reproductive In- 
stinct. Dr. Boardman says: ‘Part 
Three is intended more particularly for 
professional men.” 

In these essays Dr. Boardman brings 
before his readers evidence of a clear, 
scrutinizing mind with well-expressed, 
forcible and convincing arguments. No 
one, we think, can rise from the reading 
of this book without a conviction ‘‘ that 
there exists between certain parts of the 
brain and certain mental faculties the 
relation of Size and Power,” and assur- 
ance of the inference that such relation 
proves these respective portions of the 
brain to be the organs of these respec- 
tive faculties. He says: 

Ridicule is not evidence; denunciation is 
not evidence. The only correct method of 
procedure is to try Phrenology on its own 
merits. Its opponents can show that men 
of high reputation have ridiculed or de- 
nounced it, but they can not show that any 
one has fully and fairly examined the facts 
on which it is based, and arrived atthe con. 
clusion that it is not true. Whoever inves- 
tigates believes. The history of Phrenology 
proves this. : 

His remarks with regard to Dr. Sew- 
ell’s ‘‘ Errors of Phrenology Exposed ” 
are very lucid, pertinent, sarcastic and 


incontrovertible. The ‘‘ Reductio ad 
Absurdum” would explain in a few 
words his mode of treating the case. 

Dr. Boardman introduces testimonials 
in favor of Phrenology from many. 
American gentlemen of science, a few 
only of which will be quoted. 

Nathan Allen, A.M., M.D., the first 
editor of the American Phrenological 
Journal and Miscellany, wrote as fol- 
lows : 

PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 1, 1841. 
To Anprew BoarpmaN, Esq., M.D.: 

Dear Sir—It is nearly fifteen years since 
my attention was directed to the subject of 
Phrenology. At first my prejudices were de- 
cidedly against it, but, partly from curiosity 
and partly with the design of obtaining ma- 
teria] with which more effectually to oppose 
it, I was led to procure and examine several 
of Dr. Spurzheim’s works. By this means 
my prejudices were somewhat removed, 
and I was induced to test the truth of 
Phrenology by an appeal tonature. It was 
not till after several years of careful and 
extensive observations that I became fully 
convinced of the truth of its principles—a 
conviction which I now entertain as firmly 
and by the same kind of evidence as my 
belief in the truths of chemistry, geology or 
any of the natural sciences. 

It is my firm belief that in Phrenology 
alone can we find a true exposition of the 
functions of the brain and the faculties of 
the mind, and that the principles of this 
science are susceptible of the most import- 
ant application to medicine, insanity, legis- 
lation, education, jurisprudence and politi- 
cal economy, as well as to the improvement 
of various institutions, manners and customs 
of society. 

He gives testimony from others, as 
follows : 

John Bell, M. D., Lecturer in the Insti- 
tutes of Medicine, Medical Jurisprudence 
and Materia Medica, Fellow of the College 
of Physicians of Philadelphia, Corre spond- 
ing member of the American Philosophical 
Society, etc., etc., and editor of the Eclectic 
Journal of Medicine and American Medi- 
eal Library. 
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Amos Dean, Esq., Couneellor of Law, 
Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in the 
Albany Medical College, author of ‘* The 
Philosophy of Human Life,” etc. 

Samuel 8. Randall, Esq., Superintendent 
o!' Public Schools for State New York. 

Silas Jones, Esq., Counsellor-at-Law, 
Superintendent of the New York Institution 
for the Blind, and formerly Superintendent 
o! the House of Reformation for Juvenile 
Offenders, Boston; author of a work on 
Phrenology, etc. 

Hon. J. V. C. Smith, M.D., Editor of the 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, 
Professor of Anatomy, etc ; Health Officer 
of the Port of Boston, Mayor of Boston, 
Member of the Legislature of Mass., etc. 

Charles A. Lee, M.D., Professor of Ma- 
teria Medica and Medical Jurisprudence, 
author of a work on Physiology, etc., etc. 

Rev. Joseph A. Warne, A.M., author of 
‘* Phrenology in the Family,” Editor of the 
Baptist edition of the Comprehensive Com- 
mentary ; of Gamber’s Treatise on Moral 
Evidence, etc., etc. 

Elisha Bartlett, M. D., Professor of the 
Theory and Practice in the Medical Depart- 
ment of Transylvania University, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. 

James Shannon, A. M., late President of 
Louisiana College, President of Bacon Col- 
lege, Kentucky, and Professor of Mental, 
Moral and Political Science. 

Sam’l G. Howe, M. D., Director of the 
Perkins Institute for the Education of the 
Blind, Boston.. 

Winslow Lewis, Jr., M. D., M.M.8.S., 
Translator of Dr. Gall’s work, ‘“‘On the 
Origin of the Moral Qualities and Intellect- 
ual Faculties of Man and the Conditions of 
their Manifestations,” Boston. 

Rev. David Syme, A. M., West Farms 
Academy, N. Y. 

Dr. James Scott, LL.B., Surgeon and 

* Lecturer to the Royal Hospital at Haslar, 
Surgeon and Medical Superintendent of the 
Royal Naval Lunatic Asylum, etc., etc. 

Samuel B. Woodward, M.D., Superinten- 
dent and Physician to the Massachusetts 
State Lunatic Asylum. 

The following extracts will testify to 
the esteem in which Dr. Boardman held 
the gentlemen who gave the above tes- 
tirnonials: 


The high character, the scientific and 
professional rank and acquirements of the 
foregoing witnesses, and the nature of their 
testimony, ought to render any attempt to 
support that testimony superfluous ; yet, I 
will offer a few considerations in its fayor, 
such as are allowed, by all writers on evi- 
dence, to be of great weight. I remark, in 
the first place, that the testimony given is 
chiefly that of gentlemen educated in the 
old systems of philosophy and physiology, 
and who commenced their investigations 
of Phrenology with strong bias against it. 
It is greatly in favor of their sincerity and 
of the force of phrenological facts and con- 
clusions that they became convinced of 
their truth, despite their prior opinions and 
the greater or less strength of their preju- 
dices. 

It is worthy of notice, too, that they be- 
came supporters of Phrenology against the 
ordinary suggestions of self-interest, and in 
the face of the ridicule and reproach cast 
on it and its adherents by those whose 
praise was deemed of high value, and 
whose censure was dreaded. When Phre- 
nology was denounced as “thorough 
quackery,” ‘‘despicable trumrery” (Edin- 
burgh Review); ‘‘ a wild effusion of a be- 
wildered imagination” (Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica); “a patchwork system of con- 
jecture and speculation” (Blackwood’s 
Magazine; ” when phbrenologists were 
represented as ‘‘deficient in learning and 
accuracy” (North Am. Rev.); as charac- 
terized by ‘‘absolute insanity, gross igno- 
rance or the most matchless arrogance” 
(Edinburgh Review); and were held up to 
public contempt as the ‘‘dupes of em- 
pirics” (Edinburgh Review); “infernal 
idiots” (Blackwood’s Magazine); and 
‘crazy sciolists” (London Lit. Gazette), 
the claims of Phrenology must be very 
strong that, notwithstanding such bitter 
denunciation and mockery from such 
sources, those claims are allowed and ad- 
vocated by men of acute and practised in- 
tellects, to whom scientific and profes- 
sional reputation is dear. 

Again, the clearness, definiteness and 
fairness of the phrenologists, strikingly 
manifest their sincerity and undoubting 
confidence. They give the utmost pub- 
licity to their facts, their methods of inves- 
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tigation, and their sequences. They collect 
skulls from the ancient tumuli; from the 
catacombs of Rome and Egypt, and the 
sands of Lybia; from the caves of the 
Peruvians and Mexicans, and the mounds 
of the North American tribes; from 
modern battle-fields and graveyards—in 
short, from every race class and variety of 
the human family. 

Not content with this, they obtain skulls, 
casts and drawings of known individuals 
of every variety of disposition and talent— 
of the warrior, the statesman, the orator ; 
of the poet, the musician, the painter, the 
mathematician and the mechbanician ; the 
proud man and the humble ; the cruel and 
the merciful; the poltroon and the brave ; 
the irreverent and the pious ; of the man of 
predominating sentiment and of predomi- 
mating passion and selfishness ; of the intel- 
lectual giant and the idiot. Allare gathered 
into the mute yet eloquent assemblage of 
phrenological teachers that constitute the 
phrenologist’s cabinet. 

It is evident that if the new doctrine of 
the brain is not true, these cabinets furnish 
ample means for its refutation, and that 
phrenologists take infinite pains to secure 
<heir own discomfiture. The amount of ex- 
pense and labor lavished in the collection 
of specimens has, in some instances, been 
‘very great. 

Mr. Deville, of London, possessed a cabi- 
met of many thousands of skulls and casts— 
1,500 casts of persons taken when living; 
150 of criminals; 129 illustrative of in- 
‘sanity ; 50 of persons distinguished for de- 
votional feeling; 40 of distinguished artists, 
painters, sculptors and architects; 30 of 
navigators and travelers; 80 of poets and 
other literary characters; 70 of musicians, 
etc. ; 140 illustrative of the change which 
takes place in the form of the head from 
certain courses of mental exercise; 350 
casts of distinguished legislators, judges, 
lawyers, astronomers, engineers, actors, 
etc. ; 120 masks of distinguished persons ; 
150 skulls and 350 casts of skulls of persons 
of different nations, including casts of all 
the authenticated skulls in the museum of 
comparative anatomy of Paris; 300 busts 
of ancient philosophers and others, taken 
from the marbles originally in the Louvre, 
Florentine and Prussian galleries and private 


collections ; and upwards of 3,000 skulls of 
animals. Not content with this enormous 
collection, Mr. Deville continually increased 
it. No sooner did he hear of any one 
whose mental manifestations were remark- 
able, than he was on his track to take his 
cast. 

It is highly characteristic of sincerity and 
intelligent confidence, thus to multiply 
observations ; and, by affording facilities of 
investigation, to leave enemies without 
excuse for their ignorance and hostility. 
The sincerity and confidence of the phre- 
nologists appear pre-eminently in their 
readiness to submit their conclusions to the 
tests of the most trying experiments; and 
by the success of such experiments is the 
truth of those conclusions established. 
“Ifthe form of the brain, and the develop- 
ments of its various parts, be of no import, 
then, clearly, with the brain, skull, or head, 
from which alone to infer peculiarities of 
character, the phrenologist would be com- 
pletely at fault—all would be guess work. 
Yet, in marked cases, the phrenologist can 
tell, with striking accuracy, the prominent 
mental characteristics from the develop- 
ments of the brain alone. There, then, is 
a dilemma for those who deem the princi- 
ples of Phrenology improbable. 

A slight acquaintance with the doctrine 
of chances will show that the improbability 
of those principles being true, is trifling in 
comparison with the improbability, if they 
are false, of the phrenologist being able to 
infer character from cerebral developments. 
As a mere matter of faith, therefore, the 
believer in Phrenology is the most rational.” 

An interesting item may be mentioned 
in connection with Dr. Boardman. On 
the 14th of March, 1839, a skull was 
presented to the Phrenological Society 
of New York with the request that its 
indications should be described. This 
was the first formal trial to which their 
skill, as practical Phrenologists, had 
been subjected. Boardman was chair- 
man of the committee and assisted in 
the examination, which proved to be in 
exact harmony with the facts that were 
given after the examination had been 
made. 

Andrew Boardman was born in Eng- 
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land not far from the city of Manchester, 
and came to this country while a mere 
boy. For some years he practiced medi- 
cine, but preferring the law, obtained 
admission to the bar of New York and 
continued in active practice until his 
death, May 11, 1881, at the age of sixty- 
nine. 

The following curious experiment was 
made by Dr. Boardman, by which he 
proved the innateness of animal in- 
stinct : 

A gentleman brought to him a num- 
ber of eggs of the copperhead snake, in 
each of which, as the event proved, 
there was a young reptile, almost ma- 
ture enough to make its exit. One of 
the eggs was broken, and the young in- 
habitant soon disentangled itself from 
its surroundings. ‘‘I then,” said Dr. 
Boardman, ‘‘struck it slightly on the 
tail two or three times ; immediately its 
energies were aroused, its tongue re- 
peatedly projected, its body thrown into 
coils and its head raised aloft in an atti- 


tude of attention and defiance. I again 
struck its tail and immediately presented 
the stick toward its head, on which it 
darted forward and struck the end of 
the stick with accuracy. This I repeated 
several times with the same result. A 
second and third egg were broken, and 
were followed by similar results. .I 
think these are unexceptionable tests of 
the innate and connate powers of these 
animals. 

Uninfluenced by imitation, instruc- 
tion or experience, they manifested a 
bold, resentful and malignant dis- 
position, showing, as it seemed to me, 
a perception of distance, of the resis- 
tance to be overcome, and of the amount. 
of force requisite to overcome such re- 
sistance.” 

The above extracts from his book 
show the drift of Dr. Boardman’s. 
thought as well as his style of language. 
He worked while his day lasted, and 
then went to his reward. 

CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 


————_+-0 +_______ 


JAMES McLEOD. 


ye subject of this sketch and of 

the accompanying portrait—the 
“Octogenarian Farmer,” of the prize es- 
say-—is a native of the British}Isles, but 
has spent the past quarter of a century 
in Canada on a farm in Lennox county, 
near the town of Napance, in Ontario, 
where he still resides. 

As stated in his essay, nearly 30 years 
of his life were spent in teaching and 
training the young of both sexes in Eng- 
land and the West Indies. For such 
work he was by nature peculiarly 
adapted. From early youth he was pas- 
sionately fond of natural history. At 
an early age he commenced training 
birds, squirrels, rabbits, dogs, ferrets, etc. 
On oneoccasion, when out in the country 
with a companion, shooting, they heard 
the croak of a raven, and on looking up 
saw in the distance a bird flying in their 
direction. Presently Mr. McLeod called 
out ‘‘Harry! Harry! Harry!” when down 


came the bird on his shoulder, to the 
great astonishment of his companion, 
who exclaimed in bewilderment, ‘‘Well, 
McLeod, you must surely be the devil!’” 
It is hardly necessary to say the bird was. 
one young McLeod had trained. 

Before Mr. McLeod commenced teach- 
ing he was fortunate enough, he says, 
‘to fall in with some of such works as. 
were then in existence on Phrenology, 
and kindred subjects,” with which 
‘valuable and important science,” he 
was ‘‘in perfect sympathy from the 
first.” Mr. McLeod, in the following, 
relates some of his experiences in teach- 
ing and training, illustrating his meth- 
ods and the value to him of his knowl- 
edge of human nature. 

‘‘While I was engaged in teaching in 
Glo’ster, England, a Rev. Mr. Capper, 
of the same institution came to me one 
morning in great trouble and said, ‘I 
am sorry to tell you that I havea very 
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painful duty to perform. There are two 
boys who are going about the different 
farm houses and stealing any and every 
portable article they can carry off. Last 
Sunday they broke intq the house of a 
poor widow while she was at church, 
and carried off her week’s provisions, 
and Iam going to send for the police, 
to take them tojail.’ I said to the gen- 


quired of Mr. Capper if there was no 
farmer tobe found in the neighborhood 
who would give them employment. His 
answer was, ‘Why! bless you, if they 
should be seen about a farm house, the 
dogs would be set at them.’ ‘Well,’ I 
said, ‘if I had any employment for them 
I would take charge of them.’ ‘If you 


had them round your house you would 


JAMES MCLEOD, ‘“‘OCTOGENARIAN FARMER.”’ 


tleman, ‘That would bea very serious 
course to pursue; who are they?’ ‘The 
fact is,’ he replied, ‘they belong to a 
very bad lot; the father isa drunken 
fellow who puts off his time around the 
public houses, and leaves his family to 
shift for themselves.’ I found their 
ages to be 14 and 16 years, and in- 


be robbed,’ he said. My answer was 

‘If you will pay for their board I am 
willing to run all risks.’ Mr. Capper 
said he was very willing to defray all 
expenses. ‘But how on earth,’ he said, 
‘are you going to catch them? forin my 
opinion you might as well try to catch 
two young foxes.’ I laughed at that 
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idea, and said that ‘when I wasa boy I 
actually tamed a wild cat.’ 

“I found on inquiry that the family 
had a sort of den in a wild, secluded 
place on the side of a hill that was cov- 
ered with whins. The father was very 
seldom there, being engaged in the city 
of Glo'ster doing odd jobs around hotels. 
I found the habitation, which wasa most 
miserable excuse for a shelter from the 
wind and storm, and stooping low, to 
get in the door, I found the place almost 
dark, as there was no window. I did 
not see an article of furniture of any 
kind except a small stool on which the 
mother was crouched. There was but 
the one smallroom. I said: ‘Well, Mrs. 
Marshall, you can, of course, have no 
idea why I have come here. ‘Nosir, I 
haven't.’ I said, ‘I am very glad to say 


I have good news for you. A kind and 
benevolent gentlemen has promised to 
support and educate your two boys, on 
condition that they come to my place 
every morning at 9 o'clock. I am to be 


their teacher.’ ‘Indeed sir,’ said she, 
‘that is good news; but, sir, I have no 
more power to send those two boys to 
you. than I would have over two wild ani- 
mals. Why just before you came in, the 
‘oldest boy, Edwin, threatened to knock 
my brains out with that stool if I did not 
get him something to eat.’ In answer 
to my question where the boys were, 
she said, ‘When they saw you coming 
up the hill they thought you were an of- 
ficer coming to take them to jail, and 
they ran off.’ ‘Well,’ said I, ‘as soon 
‘as they see me going away they will 
come in to see what I wanted. Then 
_you can tell them of my errand, and as 
soon as I get into the whins I will go 
round to the back and you can detain 
them till Icome in.’ I descended the 
hill as far as it was clear of whins, and 
then made my way round to the back 
and re-entered the cabin. The two boys 
were on the floor in a crouching position, 
neither of them offering to look up. I 
said in a very assuring, cheerful tone, 
“Well, boys, your mother has to!d you 


what I have come here for, and you 
both know that your mother is the best 
friend you have in the world. What she 
has said to you is the serious truth. Mr. 
Capper has offered to pay all expenses 
for you, and when you come to my place 
you will find there nearly everything 
that boys like, lots of pigeons, rabbits, 
squirrels, birds and a large field for all 
sorts of manly games.’ 

‘Next morning found them at my 
place bright and early. When my classes 
were all assembled I addressed them 
thus, ‘I expect every one ofyou to meet 
those unfortunate boys with kindness, 
and on no account to mention anything 
in connection with their past lives.’ In 
a very short time Mrs. McLeod and my- 
self had gained their fullest confidence. 
The course pursued was rational and 
kind instead of arbitrary and tyrannical 
—it was in accordance with the laws of 
mind instead of obsolete systems and 
absurd rules. To illustrate the results, 
I may mention an instance or 
two. A few months after they had 
come under our charge the elder boy, 
Edwin, was engaged removing an ash 
heap in which he found a silver spoon. 
He immediately brought it to Mrs. Mc- 
Leod, saying, ‘Please, ma’am, I found 
this in the ash pit.’ On another occa- 
sion, having some business away, I said 
to Edwin, ‘Ishall be away all day, and 
I want you to dig in the garden till din- 
ner time, and in the afternoon the boys 
will be here for cricket, and you are at 
liberty to goif you chose, and havea 
game with them.’ In the evening when 
I returned, he wasin the garden work- 
ing away like a good fellow. 

‘‘These boys were both of a reserved 
nature. Both had a retentive memory, 
and made good progress intellectually 
as wellas morally. When I left Glo’ster, 
Rev. Mr. Capper took them under his 
charge, and was highly gratified at the 
great change which had been wrought 
in their character and conduct. 

‘*My experience is that juvenile crim- 
inals can be reformed by judicious 
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management, and proper moral training 
carried out in accordance with the hu- 
man nature with which we have to deal. 
While I was engaged in the Manchester 
Moral and Industrial Training Schools, 
I had ample opportunity of seeing the 
salutary effects of such a system, and 
also the unfortunate and deplorable re- 
sults of an opposite system. In this 
institution there were three distinct 
schools or departments, and I had 
charge of but one of them. In the 
other two the method pursued and dis- 
cipline practiced were, I thought, un- 
wise and severe—the old arbitrary sys- 
tem--and one of the natural consequences 
was frequent absconding of the pupils. 
During the whole twenty years I was 
engaged in this institution, not one pu- 
pil ran away from my department. I 
mention these things not in praise of 
myself, but in praise of the system of 
teaching and training I was fortunate 
enough to adopt and carry out. ~ 


‘“T will here give an example of the 
mode of training practiced in one of 
those other departments of the institu- 
tion referred to: One of the boys had 


been guilty of some offence. The mas- 
ter on duty went to the head master and 
told him the circumstance. Mr. L. 
caused all the boys to be assembled in 
the play-room, when he addressed them 
as follows: ‘Some boy has been guilty 
of a low, filthy action, and I want any 
one of you who know who that boy is to 
fetch him to me, and the boy who fetches 
him to me shall have a penny.’ No one 
came out. Mr. L. goes on, ‘I am deter- 
mined to find him out, and I will give 
sixpence.’ Stillno one moved. ‘I say 
I am determined to find him, out and I 
will give ashilling,’ but no one respond- 
ed to the offer. After waiting a few 
moments Mr. L. proceeds: ‘I tell you I 
am determined to find that boy, and I 
will give half a crown,’ but nobody 
would close with even that tempting 
offer. So Mr. L. had to dismiss his 
boys without being able tocarry out 
that ‘determination’ of his. 


“That night Joseph Boyd, who wasa 
pupil teacher overheard the following 
colloquy and compact between two of 
the aforementioned boys. ‘Tom! Tom!” 
but Tom was fast asleep. However, after 
a few pinches and punches Tom stirred 
and asked, ‘What is it?’ ‘Why,’ says his. 
comrade, ‘you goto Knobstick in the 
morning and tell him you have found 
the lad as did the mischief, and he will 
give you the half crown, and I’ll take 
the thrashing, and we'll go whacks. 
(shares). Soin the morning Tom went 
to Mr. L. (‘Knobsticks’) saying, ‘Please 
sir, I have found the lad.’ ‘Ah!’ replied 
L., ‘I knewI should find the fellow; 
here sir, there isa penny, and you are- 
to come to me every Monday morning: 
for twenty-nine weeks for a penny; and. 
unfortunate Bill got a most severe flog- 
ging; and Mr. L. was in such a bad tem- 
per on Monday morning in consequence- 
of the unruly and careless way the boys 
behaved on Sunday while in chapel, 
that Tom was afraid to go and ask for- 
the penny. 

‘“My experience with the negroes in 
the West Indies still further confirms 
the position that the only system of 
mental teaching and moral training 
which can prove successful and efficient 
with either black or white, is that found- 
ed on the constitution of man, as dis- 
closed by Phrenology and kindred sci- 
ences.” 

The physiology and phrenology of 
our ‘‘ octogenarian” friend is interest- 
ing. His firm and strong texture shows. 
few marks of the eighty years of his 
life. His intellect is of the knowing- 
sort. The perceptive organs and those 
that retain knowledge are strongly 
marked; every fact that touches his. 
consciousness in any way is grasped 
quickly and retained vividly. His large- 
language enables him to recall whatever- 
he has seen, heard and experienced. He- 
is a natural editor and teacher, and: 
would have been successful in such. 
lines as a matter of course. He should 
be ingenious in the use of tools and 
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management of machinery. The full 
sidehead shows endurance and consti- 
tutional vigor, the elevation of the 
crown shows moral and religious power, 
and the physiognomy indicates a full 
bsckhead with the social organism well 
raanifested. The physiognomy,‘as a 
whole, is striking, and intimates firm- 


ness, reliability, strength of purpose, 
friendliness and practical intelligence. 
Mr. McLeod, still on his farm, is hale 
and hearty in his eightieth year; and 
the portrait which the reader might 
think sixty orso, was actually taken but 
a few weeks ago for the pages of this 
magazine. A. P, 


-e- ——_——_ 
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A NEW YEAR LYRIC, 


‘Over and on the hours glide 
Andthe days keep marching by, 
The changing months in order stride, 
Till a new year ho! we cry. 


‘The New Year’s here ; once more we trim 
Our sail for a voyage long, 
And forward look with vision keen 
And a joyous heart, and strong. 


Well for thee, youth, sail bravely on! 
And thou, grey head, be cheerful! 

‘The course is free, thy duty done 
Forbids thy being fearful. 


‘Oh, rich domain, with promise full, 
The twelvemonth now beginning! 
Resolve we all it’s best to cull; 
For nobler ends be living. 


— 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


[CONDUCTED BY PROF. NELSON SIZER.] 


——+e-<—_- 


PHRENOLOGICAL HEAD. 


THE UTILITY OF PHRENOLOGY. 
BY DR. U. E. TRAER. 
OBERT BURNS said : 
“Oh, wad some power the giftie g’e us, 
To see oursels as ithers see us, 
It wad frae many a blunder free us 
And foolish notion.” 

Phrenology comes with the answer to 
that poetic prayer ; it gives us the power 
to see others as they are, and hold the 
mirror up to nature for ourselves. It 
gives us an ideal, a model, a standard 
by which to judge of the capabilities of 
every individual organization. Itisa 
garment that fitsand outlines with mar- 
vellous accuracy every person of what- 
ever age or condition in life ; it isa 
yard-stick by which every one can be 
measured and every perfection and im- 
perfection pointed out. It reveals the 
hidden springs of life and success, of 
power and the nature of these powers 
and how they may bedeveloped by edu- 
cational processes and explains their 
adaptations to the world of matter and 


mind about us. Phrenologyis the only 
syslem of mental philosophy that 
attempts to explain the relations of the 
mind to the body ; that takes into con- 
sideration the mutual influences, con- 
nections and dependencies existing 
between the physical man on the one 
hand and the psychic man on the other. 
Hence it throws a flood of light upon all 
the relations of life,and gives us the key 
that solves many of the problems per- 
taining to human nature. 

To the writer it seems to apply with 
especial force to the matter of education 
—to marriage and to choice of avoca- 
tion. These we will briefly consider. 

First, education. What is it to edu- 
cate? Phrenology says, to bring by 
successful training the various powers 
of body and mind to the highest condi- 
tion of harmonious activity, would 
constitute a perfect education, “ Sana 
mens in corpore sano,” is the great 
desideratum and should be the aim and 
end of every educational system. But 
how to do this—how so train and 
develop the faculties as to secure this 
harmonious activity and sustained 
power, that becomes at once the great 
practical question. And yet it is simple 
enough ; every organism is a congeries 
of powers, each having a specific nature 
and a well defined objective. Each is 
called into activity by its own natural 
stimuli and dies out if the incentives to 
activity are withdrawn. Hence to cul- 
tivate a power, exercise it legitimately 
under right conditions; if you would 
diminish its activity and influence, 
remove the incentives to action—the 
power will weaken—buried talents are 
lost, only those put to usury gain other 
talents. Here is the key to the educa- 
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tional problem, and largely to success in 
life. A man born and raised on a farm 

or on the sea or in the mechanic's shop 

until twenty years old has well devel- 

oped bones and muscles, large lungs and 

a perceptive cast of mentality because 

these powers have been especially used. 

He has the foundation upon which to 

build a harmonious and enduring super- 

structure. He has simply grown up 

according to the ordinary nature in the 

evolutionary processes of bodily and 

mental development. The law is plain. 

Every power counts at its own natural 

time. Those having reference to physi- 

cal existence—Vitativeness, Alimen- 

tiveness, etc., are the first active. Then 

the powers that perceivethe world about 
us, and further on those faculties that 
recognize our relations to other things 
and the world at large, and still later 
come those powers of the mind that 
appreciate excellence, truth, justice, 

humanity, God. 

Phrenology insists that this order of 
development and the nature of these 
powers should be taken into considera- 
tion by the educator. That each should 
be trained, educated from its conception. 
Then there would be no perversion. 
Could not be, and there would be secured 
a much more perfect and enduring har- 
mony of action. To be more specific : 
Life, its laws’ and aspirations should be 
regarded from the first ; the first devel- 
oped should be the firsttrained. Alimen- 
tiveness lies at the foundation of exist- 
ence, it should be regulated from the 
start; every child should be taught, edu- 
cated, to eat right from the first meal. 
Then would the appetite be normal; then 
- would come perfect temperance and per- 

fect health. And the laws of his other 
powers: He should be taught the right 
use of his physical powers, of his 
courage, his affections, his cautiousness, 
his perceptive and reflective intellect 
and in due time the uature and right 
use of his moral powers. Phrenology 
would teach Botany among the plants, 
Geology in the mines and among the 





rocks, Astronomy beneath the blue 
vault of the starry heavens, Anatomy 
with modelsand by dissections ; the ob- 
jects studied would be handled, seen and 
heard ; no more mere memorizing, but 

positive knowledge would be the result. 

Viewed in this light the prevailing 

methods of teaching seem very imper- 

fect, not tosay bad. The effects of pre- 

vailing methods are plainly visible in 

the contour of heads and the state of 

physical weakness observable in every 

community. 

Youth who have gone to school con- 
tinuously as thousands do up to twenty 
years of age, come to havea predomi- 
nant Mental temperament, with corres- 
ponding deficiency of the Vital and the 
Motive ; deficient blood-making and 
breathing power and a theoretical and 
impractical cast of mind. They are un- 
balanced and devitalized by that which 
should bring them toa high state of 
physical and morai perfection. A recog- 
nition and practical application of Phre- 
nology would change all this and give us 
an educational system in harmony with 
natural law and showing results far 
different from what we now behold, 
debility,disease, insanity, perversion and 
crime. Such are the results not of edu- 
cation, but of mis-education,a system that 
had its origin in the minds of men who 
were strangers to the true philosophy 
of the human mind, and it has remained 
in torce up tothe present day because 
of the same fact. But ‘‘ bay is break- 
ing.” Gall and Spurzheim lighted a 
torch that is flashing the truth into the 
minds of men everywhere. Very soon 
they will cease to speak lightly of 
Phrenolugy, asking what it is good for ? 
They will recognize in it an all-compre- 
hensive science of human nature, the 
guide to philosophy and the handmaid 
to Christianity. A volume might be 
written upon this theme. 

Second, The “‘ utility of Phrenology” 
is apparent when contemplating mar- 
riage. There can be no question as to 
the desirability of a happy union for 
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life. True marriage is the binding of 
two natures, it means ‘‘two souls with 
a single thought, two hearts that beat as 
one.” It means far more than that : it 
casts the horoscope of other lives and 
determines largely what these lives shall 
be. The problem is simple, ‘‘ Like 
begets like,” ‘‘ Each after its kind is the 
law of the universe.” ‘‘ Neither do 
men gather grapes from thorns nor figs 
from thistles.” No more should they 
expect health and happiness from ill-ad- 
vised, unscientific combinations in mar- 
riage. ‘‘ Getting married” is sowing 
for time and eternity. Forces are set 
in motion that for all we know, move 
on forever. A married life may bring 
either exquisite joy or misery indescrib- 
able. It often brings both joy and 
grief, but on the whole its results should 
be and are, happiness We hear of 
“domestic infelicities,” of desertions and 
of crimes against nature, until some 


have been led to claim that ‘‘ marriage 


is a failure.” Buta little reflection will 
correct that impression. While the 
troubles of life are published abroad, the 
thousands of little joys and good deeds 
are not heard of by the world. But the 
limits of a single article will not admit 
of a full discussion of this all important 
matter. We must be confined toa more 
practical question. How and to what 
extent can Phrenology be utilized here? 
We answer, by indicating who should 
marry, what combinations of tempera- 
ment and brain development should be 
made to secure the most favorable con- 
ditions for health and happiness, as in- 
dicating where the mistakes are made 
and how avoided, and how to cultivate 
and thus grow more perfectly united as 
the years go by. Tothe experienced, 
practical phrenologist, this is an easy 
matter. It is as easy for him to “pair off” 
men and women so as to harmonize 
them as it is for the horseman to match 
his horses for speed and endurance. 
Here again we have to deal with certain 
inherent powers of body and mind. 
Definite results are to be produced ; per- 


fection may not be obtained but we can 
approximate it. 

Phrenology recognizes three primary 
temperaments or kinds of power : the 
Vital, or nutritive, the Motive or Me- 
chanical and the Mental or Nervous. 
These constitute every man-and woman 
in existence. In acombination in mar- 
riage none of these powers should be 
below the average in both parties, 
neither should there be an excessive 
development of either in both, but ‘‘the 
twain” who are to be ‘‘one flesh” 
should show a full development of each 
class of organs, that there be no defici- 
ency in either themselves or in their 
children. The case is the same in the 
matter of the brain developments, or 
similar. There should be such consti- 
tutional harmony that no positive an- 
tagonisms will develop; then with a 
well developed Conjugality the tendency 
would be to become more and more 
united and harmonious. But the skeptic 
says, ‘‘ Can these matters be determined 
beforehand?” we say unhesitatingly, 
“Yes.” A study of the organization in 


‘the phrenological way will settle the 


matter more perfectly than years of an 
ordinary courtship. It is a great, a 
most important question seriously need- 
ing attention. The bearing and the 
utility of Phrenology here become con- 
spicuous as the science and its applica- 
tion become understood. Will the world 
of humanity, eager to find happiness, 
ever heed it? Yes, when men and 
women come to that condition of moral 
evolution where judgment takes the 
place of custom and love not passion 
acts in the lives of husbands and wives. 
Third, We can discuss but briefly the 
matter of *‘ Choice of a vocation.” And 
yet itis here that the utility of Phre- 
nology is most readily recognized. The 
observant phrenologist sees illustrations 
on every hand. Men and women are 
out of place, they are pulling against 
the current of their very best tendencies 
and dragging an anchor. Is it a wonder 
that they fail? Is it strange that some 
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should sicken and die in this unequal 
‘** grind” for subsistence and success? 
The problem is simple. Every vocation 
in life demands certain capabilities and 
to bring success a certain application. 
One secret of a success, at least, is to 
work in a harness that fits us. A horse 
can pullin any sort of a gear, but he can 
not pull his best ; neither can a man or 
woman exert power to the best advant- 
age, except when so situated that the 
whole powers can be made to bear with 
no unnecessary friction. Phrenology 
would put the right man in the right 
place, and morever educate him for his 
business. The practical phrenologist 
stands in relation to humanity on the 
one hand and the avocations of life on 
the other, as a mason stands to the wall 
he is building and the material he is 
using. A certain place is to be filled, 
he turns to the pile of rock and with a 
trained mechanic’s eye, picks out a stone 
that almost fits it, a few blows with the 
hammer and trowel and it is laid; he uses 
little mortar, cleans up the spoils as he 
goes and builds rapidly a good strong 
wall. Sothe phrenologist sees certain 
niches in society to fill—law, medicine, 
teaching, preaching, the mechanic and 
fine arts, business, etc. Each requires 
a certain type of man to fill it. He turns 
to the crowd and picks him out by his 
temperament, quality and size and shape 
of head as easily as the mason selected 
the stone ; if an expert he will seldom 
make a mistake. There are thousands 
of successful men to-day who owe their 
good fortune largely to the itinerant 
phrenologist who put them on the right 
track and made suggestions as to the 
best way to improve time and talents. 
It is said that James A. Garfield 
walked forty miles to see a phrenologist, 
took his advice, and became president. 
It is the experience of every good 
phrenologist. The writer could enu- 
merate scores of cases (they are too 
numerous to mention). where a hint, a 
word of advice, started a young life on 
a successful career, where the course of 


an older life, that had been a compara- 
tive failure up to that time, was changed 
and lo! Success learned to come un- 
bidden. Observation will convince any 
one that men and women are out of 
place and that much unhappiness and 
harm comes from it. Mechanics are in 
the pulpits, hammering out very poor 
sermons. There are musicians and 
orators on the farm and in the shop, and 
their work shows it; there are poets and 
undeveloped artists in kitchens and 
doing menial service, sadly wondering 
why they were born to such unprofitable 
and- uncongenial work. And so in 
every walk in life. Now Phrenology 
would change all this; it would utilize 
all power to the best advantage and put 
every man in the right place, and thus 
harmonize the individual to his service 
and put him in the way of the greatest 
possible success. Such, in brief, are 
some of the utilitarian features of Phre- 
nology, the only scientific system of 
mental philosophy in existence. 


———__—. 0 ______ 


THE SIZE OF SIR WALTER SUOTI’S 
HEAD. 
N Wednesday, a lady who called 
on Mr. Dick, of Edinburgh, and 
left £5 ($25), fur the monument, related 
the following unpublished anecdote of 
Sir Walter. ‘‘ When he was aboy, and 
residing with his family, in George 
Square, he and his brothers, along with 
the brothers of the lady, were in the 
practice of vying with each other in 
feats of physical agility. On one occa- 
sion they proposed to force themselves 
through the railing of the Square, the 
centre of which was then a sheep park. 
All of them got through but ‘* Watty,” 
as he was called by his companions, 
whose head, from its extraordinary 
breadth, stuck between two rails; nor 
could he be extricated until a black- 
smith was sent for, who, by lever power, 
contrived his escape.” —Scotsman, June 
20, 1840. 
Two of Scott’s four brothers were 
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older than he, the younger of them by 
about three years. The spaces between 
the present rails, which, being not at 
all modern in their aspect, are proba- 
bly the same that existed at the time 
referred to, vary from about 534 to 63 
inches, as we have ascertained by 
measurement. With reference to the 
medical certificate published by Mr, 
Lockhart, and which bears that SirWal- 
ter Scott’s brain was found on dissection 
to be not ‘‘ large,” we have good authori- 


ty for asserting that one of the medical 
gentleman present at the post-mortem 
examination, thought it, on the con- 
trary, large, and was even struck with 
its unusual size. Though forbidden to 
publish the grounds on which this as- 
sertion is made, we are at liberty to an- 
swer privately the inquiries of any one 
who desires further information on the 
subject. Editor of the Edinburgh 
Phrenological Journal, vol. XII, 
1839. 





PRACTICAL MENTAL SCIENCE. 


HRENOLOGY is not so much the 
science of brain, as many sup- 

pose, but the science of mind, of which 
the brain is the material expression. 
And as the mind is, not only will be the 
brain, but also the entire physical de- 
velopment. Yes, more, as the mind is, 


so will be the life of the individual pos- 
sessing it. Applied Phrenology is, then, 


the science of living, which is its best 
and broadest meaning, for there is nota 
phrase, or stage, or eondition of life to 
which Phrenology does not apply. 
What is it to live scientifically? I 
passed a band room before the leader 
had arrived. Each member was vigor- 
ously practicing his part, independent 
of allthe rest, and the din—it could not 
be called music, though each was doing 
his part well—was most excruciating to 
the sensitive ear. But the conductor 
arrives and immediately order begins to 
come out of chaos as the ‘“‘tuning up” 
proceeds. There are mutterings as of 
distant thunder from the bass viol, 
catchey little trills and quavers form the 
clarionet and delightful strums and see- 
saws from some of the violins, long, 
mellow, delicious notes from others, 
that flow under the general confusion 
of sounds like the grand ocean swells 
under the feathery white caps that light- 
ly dance on their surface. Other in- 
struments idly run the gamut or give 
short, detached notes from the upper 
tones downward like a ball leisurely 


rolling ‘down stairs; and at last all is 
ready for the grand assault. Ata wave 
of the baton there bursts forth such a 
torrent of wonderful harmony that the 
soul is thrilled and inspired by the 
grandeur and majesty of the movement. 
Then a sweet minor strain touches and 
melts the innermost chords of our being ; 
and be the music what it will, sacred, 
gay, martial or funeral dirge, there is 
always the charm, the inspiration. The 
analogy is plain; the orchestra is the 
different faculties of the mind, and 
Phrenology the conductor. 

Mental discord produces just such an 
effect on our lives as musical discords 
on the ear, yet no matter what the rel- 
ative developments, they, when under- 
stood, may be brought into harmony, 
and life made at least a pleasant consci- 
ousness of constantly growing strengia 
instead of the pitiful failure that comes 
to too many. A mere examination by 
a competent phrenologist will not effect 
this, but continued effort and deter- 
mined application. Was ever a great 
musician or artist able to succeed in any 
other way ? 

There is in every one of us an ideal 
man and an instinctive desire for its full 
realization. Phrenology shows that we 
are not imperfect human beings but, 
rather, undeveloped ones, and how this 
ideal may be reached. The right exer- 
cise of each mental function results only 
in happiness, and in whatsoever we are 
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deficient, in that does our unhappiness 
consist, and it is only when we thor- 
oughly understand ourselves, that we 
can set about training and developing 
the weaker faculties. 

John Locke says: ‘The defects and 
weaknesses in men’s understandings, as 
well as other faculties, come from a 
want ofa right use of their own minds. 
I am apt to think the fault is generally 
mislaid upon nature, and there is often 
a complaint of want of parts, when 
the fault lies in want of due improve- 
ment of them.” All may not expect that 
the phrenologist will discover in them 
latent talents, which, once known and 
educated, will give them a high rank 
among men. A preacher once said: 


**My hearers there is a great deal of or- 
dinary work to be done in the world, 
and thank God, there are a great many 
ordinary people to do it.” 

The one faculty of self esteem plays a 
very important part in our success or 
failure in life, and it is of inestimable 


value to us, to know whether we over 
or under-estimate ourselves, and then 
adapt ourselves accordingly. To do or- 
dinary work well is a far greater achieve- 
ment than to do superior work poorly. 
As the old rhyme says: ‘‘Never try to 
hold a bushel if designed to hold a peck.” 
But on the other hand, why spend your 
life in the smaller work if your talents 
fit you for a greater. 

In spite of our elaborate school sys- 
tems, one of the greatest needs of the 
age is the education of the human facul- 
ties for useful employments. On the 
one hand we have avast army of people 
dependent for their subsistence upon the 
employment provided by others, and yet 
receiving poor pay for their labor when 
they are fortunate enough to get employ- 
ment at all. On the other side is an 
army of employers who are willing to 
pay good wages for skilful work, but 
who find it next to impossible to obtain 
the competent, conscientious help they 
require. Those who thoroughly under- 
stand a vocation and give an honest 


day’s work for an honest day’s pay, are 
the ones who keep their positions, and 
it is the inefficient ones who are dis- 
missed as soon as their services can be 
dispensed with. 

Can not some of our great philan- 
thropists devise a way by which the ex- 
act capabilities of each individual of this 
mass of humanity that is struggling for 
bread, may be accurately determined in 
childhood by a phrenological examina- 
tion, and then educate him accordingly? 
Would not the large sums of money 
spent in charity and in trying to make 
good men out of bad ones, be more ad- 
vantageously used? We may even go 
further. Rather than depend upon a 
few large hearted men and women to 
bear the burden of elevating the inferior 
classes by this means, would it not be 
better if we as a people took hold of the 
matter and made it obligatory for each 
child in the land to pass an examination 
by a reliable phrenologist and then be 
educated according to his needs and 
adaptability. Our public schools would 
be far more usefulif they were entirely 
reconstructed and devoted, as Prof. Sizer 
suggests, to the training of the faculties 
rather than the memory. 

Another exceedingly valuable result 
of Phrenology applied is in regard to 
health, the lack of which plays a most 
deplorable part in the miseries of the 
world. Each individual may be com- 
pared to a magnetic bar, the harmoni- 
ous organization occupying that state of 
equilibrium found at its centre, while 
ihe farther the departure from this the 
greater the inharmony. To obtain the 
desirable balance, one must find to which 
end of the pole he belongs. One man 
may have to excite or urge his mind and 
body to action, and in so doing, lives 
and enjoys so much more, that he ad- 
vises all others to do likewise. This ad- 
vice is usually taken by those whose 
minds are already too active, and the 
consequence is very disastrous, while 
had they pursued an exactly opposite 
course, they would have reached the 
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desired result. Phrenology is the mirror 
in which you may see your state so 
clearly reflected, that the proper course 
for you to pursue suggests itself at once 
to the mind, and you will be immeasur- 
ably benefited by applying it. 


_ The subject is inexhaustible, but his 
attention once called to it, the thought- 
ful and earnest student of humanity 
will trace the way for himself through 
the many phases that will present them 
M. C. FREDERICK. 


selves. 





INJURY TO THE ANTERIOR LCBE AND ITS MENTAL CONSEQUENCES. 


N April, 1889, E. J. McCrary, a 
farmer living near Waco, had a 
horse with colic, and thinking to re- 
lieve the horse put a boy on the horse’s 
back, while he walked behind with a 
whip. The horse becoming angry at the 
blows laid on him, kicked Mr. McCrary 
in the forehead, crushing in the skull 
over the faculties of eventuality, indi- 
viduality, locality. From size and 
weight Mr. McCrary was a man with a 
full square forehead, a prominent de- 
velopment of all these faculties named, 
and the skull was crushed in at the root 
of the nose to a level with the eyes, the 
fracture extending upward to the middle 
of the forehead showing now an un- 
sightly depression at the seat of the in- 
jury. The physician who was called, 
made no effort, as he should have done, 
to raise the fractured part and relieve the 
pressure upon the brain, and Mr. Mc- 
Crary was at times in a semi-uncon- 
scious condition for several weeks after 
the occurrence, but has so far recovered 
that he can walk about and look after 
his farm affairs a little, but he does not 
work any and says hedoes not take any 
interest in carrying on the business as 
formerly. Furthermore, he takes no 
interest in trying to learn and observe 
things as before. His memory, too, has 
suffered considerably, and he says that 
he does not remember dates, names, or 
even recognize faces, forms, etc., as 
readily as before. I asked himif he 
could measure distances with the eye as 
before, he said he could not; for in- 
stance, he says, ‘‘ I know my orchard is 
one hundred and fifty yards from here, 
yet the distance seems different from 
what it did; in fact, it seems further 


away, and I can’t locate it as I did.” 
** Now,” said I to him, ‘‘does that tree 
in your yard, that awning post or that 
fence board appear to you as before?” 
**No,” he replied, ‘‘form, size, width, 
height, etc., seem changed to me, and I 
can’t measure things by the eye as I 
could before.” I then asked him if he 
could shoot a gun. ‘‘I don’t think I 
could,” was hisanswer. ‘‘I used to be 
a good shot with the rifle, but don’t 
think I could be now. For instance, a 
vulture in the air will seem like a great 
ways’ off, when in fact it will be very 
near or almost directly over me. You 
see, I can’t properly locate it.” I then 
asked him if he was ever good at guess- 
ing at the weight and size of cattle, 
horses and hogs. He said he used to be 
a good, close guesser, but did not think 
he would be now. ‘‘ My children tell 
me I am more irritable and cross than 
I used to be, but Idon’tthinkIam. I 
think it because my hearing is more 
defective, and, as a consequence, it is 
more difficult for me to distinguish 
sounds.” 

At the time of the accident, Mr. Mc- 
Crary was sixty years old, a hard-work- 
ing practical and successful farmer. He 
frankly gave me the above history of 
his case, and I give it to the readers of 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL as some 
evidences of the great truths uf Phre- 
nology. 

W. E. HALL, M.D., Class 1890. 

A correct description of character 
such asa competent phrenologist can 
give is the best acquisition that a young 
man with alight pocket and his fortune 
to make can secure.—Observer. 
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CH [LD CULTURE. 


GOVERNING CHILDREN, 
1. THE RELATION OF PARENTS TO CHILDREN. 


T is a wost difficult and delicate mat- 
ter to lay down rules for domestic 
government, because it involves ad- 
monitions to the parents concerning 
their own conduct. A modern philoso- 
pher closes some remarks on this sub- 
ject with the dry conclusion: ‘‘ The 
general practice of any ideal system of 
discipline is hopeless Parents are not 
good enough.” But I think that although 
half the fault may lie in that direction 
at least half lies in the want of knowl- 
edge. Parents are not wise enough. 
When one reflects what exquisite tact 
is required by two grown people living 
together in the married relation to get 
along in harmony, even when they pos- 
sess an ordinary amount of self control 
and considerable knowledge of human 
nature, it becomes evident that it is 
even more difficult for an adult to deal 
justly and intelligently with a child 
whose own point of view is consistently 
ignored, and whose only chance of be- 
ing understood or sympathized with 
lies in the accuracy and vividness of 
those recollections of his own childhood 
which a parent occasionally brings to 
bear in his dealings with his children. 
The prevailing fear with many con- 
scientious parents is that they shall be 
too mild ; that their policy shal] not be 
repressive enough, and as no humane 
person can consistently maintain an 
attitude of harshness throughout, they 
waver between lenient impulses and 
scruples tending toward severity, so 
that their children are brought up as on 
a borderland between conflicting powers, 
alternately captured and released, until 
they come to have a philosophical con- 
tempt forauthority of any sort. 


Theorizing is, in questions of discip- 
line, of less value than in almost any 
other method. There are a few general 
principles that arefirm ground on which 
to build a super-structure of family 
government that must be varied accord- 
ing to the special needs of each family. 
First and foremost, a parent must ask 
himself what is the extent and what the 
purpose of his natural authority over 
his child. Janet, in his Elements of 
Morals, states it absolutely: ‘‘ Paren- 
tal authority has no other origin than 
the actual interest of the children, and 
the mission of the parent is to represent. 
it.” 

What a marvelous power of self- 
abnegation is demanded of a parent who. 
is thus called upon to represent to him- 
self as judge and legislator, the interests 
of another individual often seemingly 
at variance with his own. It is easy for- 
him to adjust all affairs with an eye to 
their proper relation and degrees of im- 
portance ; to balance against his own 
comfort his child’s enlightenment, or 
the child’s chances of innocent enjoy- 
ment against his own convenience, or- 
the child’s ultimate and permanent 
welfare against his own tastes and pre- 
ferences ? 

When one thinks of the immense 
power residing in the parents, and per- 
ceives how easily a whim or caprice may 
mar or wreck the career of the indivi- 
dual under his charge, one needs great 
confidence in the natural right instincts. 
of humanity and the most profound 
trust in the self sacrificing love of the 
parental heart to be able to believe that. 
this relation can be carried out with any 
approach to ideal perfection. 
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As the child can set up no standard 
and interpose no limitations to the ex- 
ercise of authority, the first duty of the 
parent is to set up a strict standard for 
himself, founded on the law of equity 
just laid down. The difficulty is not in 
setting up the standard but in conform- 
ing to it. Perhaps the very hardest 
thing in the world is to avoid being a 
tyrant when the temptation is offered. 
Self-restraint must precede the exercise 
of justice ; a man must govern his tem- 
per and subdue his selfish impulses be- 
fore he can ever perceive that another 
person has rights which he is bound to 
respect. We realize very little of the 
intensity and force of our children’s 
tastes and desires because weare seldom 
in sufficiently disinterested condition to 
take account of them. They fall in 
outwardly with our ways and ideas and 
pass a great part of their lives in subjec- 
tion to our opinions. This is, of course, 
inevitable ; but it is surely enough that 
in matters of conscientious conviction we 
must impose the law of our own being 
upon our offspring. We should leave 
them liberty to develop their own pecu- 
liarities, recollecting that nature has 
established relations with « view totheir 
benefit, and only incidentally to our 
own. 

A common observation, excusing au- 
tocratic measures with the young is that 
‘*children do not know what is good 
for them.” True, but do their parents 
always know what is good for them—do 
they make an impartial study of every 
question and decide always for the true 
welfare of the governed? Unless they 
possess this patience and foresight they 
are not qualified for the responsible 
position they hold. Some one has rightly 
remarked that we expect more perfection 
of our children than we are capable of 
ourselves. I think that we sometimes 
fee) ita point of duty to enjoin upon 
others ideals we have ourselves failed 
to attain. Butitis a dangerous habit, 
both because there is a tendency in hu- 
man nature to imagine that it has itself 


more than half performed duties it has 
advocated, and because to make require- 
ments too stern and strict for perform- 
ance engenders hopelessness in the 
unfortunate one so admonished. 

The endeavor, then, of a parent should 
be, first, to make stern demands of him- 
self; to be fair minded, sympathetic, 
and patient- Next, having established 
such proper sentiments in his own mind 
toward his child, to bring about the cor- 
rect relation of the child toward himself. 
If success has followed the attempt in 
the first instance, the second will be far 
easier than it appears at the instant of 
approaching the subject. 

FLORENCE HULL, 


@a-~< 
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PRACTICAL REFORM IN 
SCHOOLS, 


N Revue Bleue, of Paris, Michael 
Breal notes a recent improvement 
in the order of exercises in certain free 
schools for girls which is worthy of at- 
tention in educational lines here. 
ig The reform consisted of a new distri- 
bution of time for the session of the 
schools. Instead of making the chil- 
dren come both morning and afternoon, 
instead of making the children go 
through the streets four times a day and 
keeping them separated from their fami- 
lies for a large part of their waking 
hours, the plan was to give all the 
instruction in the morning between nine 
o’clock and noon, leaving tLe afterncon 
for domestic and personal work. The 
experiment bas been made and the re- 
sults have been excellent. It has not 
been difficult to keep within the limit of 
five mornings all the instruction really 
useful and necessary. Short intervals 
of recreation, to allow the pupils to 
breathe, have been arranged after each 
lesson. 

At the College Sevigne, there has 
never been such good work done before. 
The children, with the prospect of being 
free at noon, work with a will and show 
neither fatigue nor impatience. Not- 
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withstanding the diminution of scholastic 
work, the successes in every branch 
taught have not been less numerous or 
less deserved in preceding years. The 
schoolmistresses, for their part devote 
themselves more thoroughly to their 
labors, knowing that they can have the 
after part of the day for their own 
studies. As to the families, they are 
grateful for this new arrangement. To 
have separated from them all day a 
young daughter of fifteen or sixteen 
seemed to many mothers a hard thing 
and hurtful to the child. There was no 
time for needlework, for drawing, or for 
music. For these occupations ample 
space is now assured. Besides, the young 
girl is not separated from the interior 
life of her home, but remains the aid and 
assistant of her mother. 

Thus the new system (it appears very 
simple now that it has been discovered) 
presents advantages. There is no 1ncon- 
venience about it, since parents who do 
not desire their daughters to take lessons 


in music, drawing, or sewing at home, 
or to assist in the duties of the house- 
hold, can leave the at school in the 
afternoon. 

In this way the instructions of young 
girls, planned a little in haste, and 
somewhat overdone at its beginning, 
finds little by little its equilibrium. It 
is rare that an enterprise long desired 
and carried out with ardor, does not at 
first go beyond just bounds. That has 
happened in France more than once; 
and more than once in this way an en- 
terprise has retrograded after advancing, 
and the retrogression has been as rapid 
as the advance. This time it appears, 
says M. Breal, that we have been more 
happily inspired; and that, without 
sacrificing essential points, we shall 
be able to perfect details. We are as~ 
sured that the State is going to profit 
by the experiment, and will introduce 
the system of the College Sevigne 
into the secondary courses of the Lycee 
Racine. 





THE PROPER STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 


HE faculties of children are easily 
reached through pictures and 

simple stories; but the masses of the 
boys and girls of the cc.nmunity have 
little of the right sort of reading at their 
command. A lady teacher of Boston 
remarked to one who writes thought- 
fully in this matter: ‘‘ Have you ever 
noticed,” she asked, ‘‘ that there are no 
stories written nowadays which appeal 
to children of the poorer classes? Take 
up almost any of our juvenile publica- 
tions, and you will find that the stories 
deal with children of the upper and well- 
to-do classes. The hero or heroine moves 
among rocking horses or dolls, ponies, 
books, elegancies, or at least abundant 
comforts of every kind. You can not 
expect to win the interest of a little street 
arab with such stories. They do not 
touch his life, his environment, his sym- 
pathies. They were not written for him, 
and he knows it. I made this statement 


one day to the Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, and he said I had given hima 
new thought—one upon which he 
should try to act. 

Remember, then, that in trying to 
reach your street children (as you must 
at first) with stories and pictures, you 
should select, if possible, those which 
have some point of contact with the 
child’s previous life and environment. 
We need a revival of the Dickens school 
in juvenile literature, at least, to meet 
the needs of the thousands—yes, millions 
—of poor children which the churches of 
Americaare just beginning to lift out of 
degradation and ignorance and misery. 

When once you get the child 
thoroughly interested you have won him. 
It is easy to pass from secular stories 
and pictures to those of the Bible; and 
in connection with the latter you begin 
to weave in the threads of moral and 
religious instruction which are here- 
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after to form the web and woof of your 
teaching. Of course, the process of 
weeding out old habits of speech and 
of thought must be a slowone. You 
can not make a little Lord Fauntleroy 
out of a street arab in a week, or a month, 
ora year, and probably you would not 
wish to. But all the while that you 


are gaining him you are slowly trans- 
forming him. There is no real depravity 
of heart to stand in the way of your 
efforts. The heart at its core is probably 
sweet and right. The changes have to 
be made chiefly in what we might call 
ethical etiquette—a right disposition 
acting itself out rightly. 


ep ee 


CHARACTER IN 


“ ESEMBLANCE of outline,” says 

Lavater, ‘‘ expresses resembling 
powers of mind, and the same kind of 
forehead in two persons generally de- 
notes the same mode of considering 
subjects of observation, of sensation ; 
that as each country has its latitude and 
corresponding temperature, so has each 
countenance, each forehead their lati- 
tude, their correspondng temperature. 
The correct measurement and compari- 
300 Of the naked head may most easily be 


OUTLINE. 


performed by the stupid. The compress- 
ed sides, the short neck, the egg-formed, 
pointed head are strikingly remarkable. 

Figure 3 is an industrious, quick-acting 
man of calm, noble,compassionate char- 
acter, firm, simple, profound,very witty 
and a deep thinker. 

‘** Certain traits,” says Lavater, ‘‘are 
most conspicuous in sil] houetteorshade.” 
These are: Great obstinacy, great plia- 
ability, great profundity, great super- 
ficiality, great understanding and great 


3. 2. 3. 


TYPES OF HEADS. 


A head longer than broad and 
outline hard and angular betokens ex- 
cessive obstinacy. A more large and 


shade. 


rounded outline shows excessive 
lethargy. A head broader than long 
with hard, strong, angular, contracted 
outline shows great implacability and 
often malignity. Lavater shows this 
head in figure 2 as the head of poetry, of 
genius, but calm reason and the capa- 
city of perceiving and defining the signs 
of things are wanting. 

Figure 1 is in every respect completely 


BACK VIEW. 


natural benevolence. Creative powers 
rather than acquired knowledge. Pride 
and humility are more prominent in the 
shade than variety. Great sensibility, 
and especially infantine innocence are 
expressive in shade. In the outline of 
the forehead to the eyebrows and the 
space between the eyebrows and the in- 
sertion of the nose we see with most 
certainty the powers of the understand- 
ing and of action and passion in man; 
in the outline of the nose, taste, sensi- 
bility and feeling; in the lips mildness 
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and anger, love and hatred; in the chin, 
the degree and species of sensuality ; the 
neck combined with its hinder part and 
position the flexibility, contraction or 
frank sincerity of character ; the crown 
of the head, not so much the power as 
the richness of the understanding ; and 
the back of the head, the mobility, irri- 
tability and elasticity. Lavater gives an 
outline, or silhouette, from the bust of 
Cicero that he says appears to hima per- 
fect model of congeniality, where all is 
acute, sharp, discerning, searching, 
satirical, elegant, conspicuous, subtle. 
There is much expression in the outlines 
of the noses of Locke, Newton, Des 
Cartes and Leibnitz. These illustrious 


WASHINGTON. 


four are said to have the largest noses of 
any historical characters. It is easier to 
classify facesfrom silhouettes than from 
portraits. Silhouettes, says Lavater, col- 
lect the distracted attention, confine it to 
an outline, make the observation more 
simple, easy and precise. There are 
assertive, self-willed noses that we are 
quite apt to see in the faces of Hindoo 
priests, Jewish rabbis and Catholic 
divines, and, as says an able writer, of 
all advocates of ancient faiths. In the 
silhouette we see their noses are high 
and straight, join the forehead without 
any indentation. These are not argu- 
metitative noses; they are not here to 
argue, but to assert. The noses of the 


rabbis are said to be very long, quite 
high and wide in the nostrils. The 
faces of great discoverers, inventors and 
leaders show force of character and. 
originality of thought, their noble out- 
lines rise among others as mountains: 
tower above the hills and _ valleys. 
around. ‘‘ Plato, Michael Angelo and 
Shakespeare rear their starry fronts. 
sublime above the electest heraldry of 
genius.” Shakespeare’sface, grand and 
picturesque, treasured still, as his plays: 
now near three hundred years old, and 
extending still ‘‘to the furtherest verge 
of human experience and sounding all 
the surging depths of human conscious- 
ness.” Inthe faceof Michael Angelo. 
unsurpassed as painter, sculptor, archi- 
tect, we see still the lines of nobility 
shining so clear in his noble, benevolent 
illustrious life. So the face of Columbus 
looks down still upon this western. 
world, the home be found for all earth’s 
weary and way-worn wanderers, and 
beloved still and forever revered the 
rugged, benevolent face of Peter Cooper, 
who has given hand and heart and 
wings to genius, and help and hope to 
poverty’s brightest, loveliest children. 
Among the immortals, how all these 
silhouettesshine forth! Time’s wavesor 
oblivion’s dust can never cover their 
forceful individuality. 
LYDIA M. MILLARD. 
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“MR.” JOB. 


** Look there, Mother,” said Will, “don’t you- 
see Brown? 

Brown’s coming to call—now can’t 1 go- 
down?” 

** Say, Mr.,” I said, “ there comes Mr. Brown, 

Be sure don’t forget while he is in town.” 


The story of Job I told him that night. 
He said when I kissed him and put out the 
light : 
“ Say Mr. Job, Mother, for Job is not right.” 
L. M. M. 
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HEALTH, WHAT IS Ir? 


HE scripture says ‘‘ Health and 
good estate of body are above all 

gold, and a strong body above infinite 
wealth.” It is the normal play of all 
the functions of the body ; it is the unit 
of harmony occurring asa result of 
conformity to the laws of life. To 
maintain health we must preserve the 
balance of the life forces, obey the laws 
of our being. What will make a sick 
man well will also prevent a well man 
from being sick. The agents conducive 
to health are air, water, food, sunlight, 
temperature, rest, exercise, clothing, 
magnetism, mental and emotional influ- 
ences. There must also be a moral 
atmosphere surrounding us in order to 
receive and maintain the best physical 
as well as spiritual health. Health is 
more precious than gold, and the sickly 
sentimentality so prevalent in our cities 
of delicate and bleached features, wasp 
waists, small feet, is detrimental to the 
highest moral and religious feelings, itis 
an outrage upon nature, and an impu- 
tation that God is a failure as the 
architect of these bodies. While we 
pray our bodies present an argument 
against us. It is as much a sin anda 
crime to destroy our capabilities and 
possibilities in this world by demoraliz- 
ing habits and customs as it is to refuse 
to do good. ‘‘He who promotes the 
health of a community must in every 
way improve it.” The true benefactors 


of mankind are those who have taught 
the people the laws, and aided in pro- 
moting the conditions of health. It 
should be the duty of teachers, preachers, 
etc., to teach the doctrines of health as 
well as the doctrines of the church. We 
often pray ‘‘ Thy will be done, oh God,” 
when it was not God’s will, but our own 
sin and folly which brought about such 
devastating effects. Itis God’s will that 
we should be healthy, happy and enjoy 
life. Disease, sickness and premature 
death are the result of disobedience to 
the laws of life, physiological errors, 
punishment for our sins and trangres- 
sions. We have blamed Providence 
long enough; it is little short of 
blasphemy to impute to Him what we 
have brought upon ourselves. The 
sigus of the times point toward better 
things. When a Talmage can preach a 
health sermon to his congregation and 
declare the whole truth, and when 
minor lights are saying that we blame 
Providence for afflicting our dearest 
friends or striking them down in the 
bloom of youth, when the true cause 
was violation, disobedience somewhere, 
somehow! Brother Martin (pastor of 
our Christian Church) is also treading 
in the footprints of Moses. Many of his 
utterances are pregnant with meaning 
and good thoughts on this subject. 
When the people are ready there will be 
found plenty to teach. What are the 
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laws of health? The first law is that 
every child born into the world should 
be provided with a good constitution, 
sound healthy organization, by having 
a strong and healthy father and mother. 
Feeble and diseased procreation is a sin 
against the race. As no farmer would 
sow bad corn, or breed from- weak and 
diseasec animals, so no man or woman 
should risk bringing into the world un- 
healthy or short lived offspring. We 
should begin further back by teaching 
the laws of marriage. 

When achild is born the necessaries 
of a healthful existence are: The first 
and the last and continuous want of all 
animals is pure air. From birth to 
death, night and day, sleeping and wak- 
ing the blood wants oxygen. Then 
ventilate your rooms,expand your lungs, 
fill them with air, despise and discoun- 
tenance the fashion that impedes healthy 
respiration. The second necessary of 
lifeis water. Three-fourths of the hu- 


man body, and the bodies of most ani- 


mals is water. A man may be forty 
days without food, but it is doubtful if 
any one ever lived ten days without 
water. The waste of water from the 
body is constant. A certain quantity is 
carried off by every breath. Water 
comes from every pore of the skin, and 
when efflux is increased by heat or 
exercise, it gathers in drops of perspira- 
tion,drenches the clothing or trickles off 
in streams. It passes off in quantities 
from the bladder, loaded with wasted 
matter of muscles, bones and nerves. 
All these losses must be supplied. Water 
is essential to the formation of the gas- 
tric juice, to dissolve our food, also 
. needed to dissolve and wash away the 
filth of consumed tissues, the universal 
carrier and dissolver, ‘‘to keep our 
bodies clean from inmost to outmost.” 
The third necessary of life is food. 
Food is required to make blood ; the 
purest food will make the purest blood, 
with which the whole body, with all its 
wonderful organism, is built up and then 
renewed from ‘day to day; for every 


organ from brain to bone is undergoing 
constant ‘‘ wear and tear,” waste matter 
carried out by the lungs, skin, kidneys 
and intestines, secretions and excretions, 
which must be constantly renewed by 
nutrition. We need not only food, but 
good food, and those who are wise, and 
want the best of tools to work with, the 
finest brains and strongest muscles, will 
naturally seek for the best food since 
pure and good food makes pure and 
good blood, which builds up, sustains 
and renews a strong and healthy body. 

Air, water, food, these the great neces- 
saries of life, and in their perfection and 
purity, the prime requisite of health. 

In regard toeach of them there is the 
question of quantity. Of pure air, no 
one is likely to get too much, we can not 
breathe too much. In foul air we in- 
stinctively take in as little as possible, 
as many of us have experienced in badly 
ventilated churches, lecture rooms, etc. 
Coming out of the unventilated church, 
theatre or fashionable party what long 
breaths we take of the fresh air. Nature 
calling for more oxygen in the blood. 
Every place where men live should be 
ventilated that they may breathe fully; 
the bad air of bedrooms, shops, public 
houses, schools, churches, fashionable 
assemblies, railroad trains, etc., etc., is 
a disgrace to civilization. Those who 
drink pure water, the only real drink, 
will not be likely to drink too much. A 
certain amount of water is required and 
essential to the best vigor of body and 
mind. Most people drink too little of the 
sparkling cheery life-giving element, 
water; less tea, coffee, cocoa and intoxi- 
cating liquors and more water. When 
the people begin to fully realize that the 
medicinal properties of water are superior 
to most of the decoctions, infusions, etc., 
etc., and that many of the so called 
remedies owe their efficiency to the large 
amount of water they contain, they will 
discard many very questionable reme- 
dies and partake freely of pure fresh 
water. 

The law of quantity in regard to food 
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isto take day by day just as much as is 
needed to supply force and makes up for 
waste. An ounce too much is a double 
waste. You waste thefoodand the force 
that is necessary to digest it, make it into 
blood, circulate it through the body, and 
finally expel it from the system when 
the food is simple, natural, healthful— 
instinct and habit are generally safe 
guides. What more? Cleanliness 
everywhere. Pure air, pure water, pure 
food, a pure mind in a pure body. Mens 
sana in corpore sano. The daily bath is 
a religious duty with half the race, and 
though we do not think this necessary, 
every person should take a bath once 
or twice a week. ‘‘There is land and 
food, air and water, light and warmth, 
shelter and clothing, beauty and knowl- 
edge forall. If there can be one health- 
ful, happy home, why not millions?” 
If one child can be trained to health, 
knowledge and virtue, why not all? 
We believe in man’s goodness and innate 
principles of righteousness, justice and 
mercy. If this good work of sanitary 
and social reformation can be done, why 
not begin at once and doit? Whena 
sound physiology is the most important 
part of every child’s education, when it 
influences the lives of every father and 
mother, when children are healthfully 
begotten and healthfully reared and 
nurtured, health will be universal, and 


there will be little need of physicians 
chemists or medicines. The intelligent 
and educated surgeon and sanitarian 
will always bein demand. Let us not 
proceed until we have ascertained what 
is disease? It is simply an unbalanced 
condition of the life forces ; it is an effort. 
of nature to eradicate impurities from 
the system, to eliminate from the vital 
domain things detrimental to life. Dis- 
ease is got a thing to be suppressed, but 
an action to be directed. We must not 
doctor effects, but remove causes, help 
nature in her efforts of purification and 
reparation by giving the best conditions 
ofcure. Nature has provided penalties 
from every violation of her laws. She 
is inexorable in her demands, must have 
her pound of flesh before she can or will 
be satisfied. The whole science of 
surgery and medicine is that of aiding 
the efforts of nature to cure. We can 
hold the fragments of a broken bone in 
their proper position, but nature must 
do the work by uniting them. All that 
we can dois to watch and favor these 
operations. The whole theory of what 
disease is and its treatment have under- 
gone a marked change during the last 
twenty-five years, and the treatment 
must still further undergo radical 
changes in the future. 
MRS. J. T. TRESIDDER. 
Warsaw Sanitarium. 





HOW TO HELP 


EARLY every one has to act the 

part of a physician some time, 

and especially is this the case in country 
districts where skilled helpis too remote 
and the case urgent. In the treatment 
of wounds grown-up people generally 
should have some knowledge that 
needed attention may be given promptly 
and the injured, at least, kept in as 
good a state as possible until the doctor 
comes. A word or two on this subject 
from a practical source is offered here : 
The treatment of wounds chiefly con- 
sists in avoiding maltreatment of them. 


THE WOUNDED. 


First, stop the bleeding. Exposure to 
the air will clot the blood, and plug 
most of the cut vessels. If any remain 
unplugged and the bleeding continues, 
press firmly but gently on the wound or 
vessels if a large one, for a few minutes 
—examining cautiously from time to 
time to see if it has stopped. The reason 
this method sometimes fails is that, in- 
stead of firm, patient pressure, a series 
of fussy, nervous, hurried digs, pokes. 
and dabs displace the clots as soon as 
formed. Second, remove any dirt, 
gravel, glass, thorns, etc. Third, de- 
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stroy any germs, fungi, bacteria, by 
washing the wound, and the parts 
around for some distance, with some 
antiseptic lotion which will kill them, 
and which any chemist will supply. 
The person who dresses a wound should 
always, before touching it, wash his 
own hands thoroughly in one of these 
lotions. 

It is obviously useless for the 
dresser to attempt to clean the wound 
if, after having done so, he touches 
some unpurified body, which must be 
swarming with germs, collects them on 
his fingers, and sows a crop of them in 
the wound, for one germ may soon 
makea million. For the same reason, 
when the wound is being purified, 
purify it (the wound) first, then the parts 
adjacent, washing round and round in 
aseries of circles, each larger than the 
last, and never go back from the edge 
of the purified area to the wound. This 
holds good of all dressings after the 
first; and many a wound, which has 
started pure and healthy, has been con- 
verted into a putrid sore by the nezlect 
of this apparently trivial precaution. 
The surgeon, of course, purifies all his 
instruments before using them. Fourth, 
avoid tension and secure drainage. All 
discharge from a wound, in excess of 
that quantity which can be carried away 
easily by the circulation, should come 
away in the dressings. If it is allowed 
to collect in the wound, it forms a stag- 


nant pool most favorable to the growth 
of germs. Further, any such collections 
under, or deep in the wound, if unable 
to get out, give rise to tension, great 
pain and swelling, setting up further 
irritation, leading to the formation of 
matter, burrowing in the flesh and ‘de- 
stroying it. Therefore, if a wound after 
a few days shows signs of becoming in- 
flamed, the cause is very likely ineffi- 
cient drainage, and the surgeon should 
be consulted. Inefficient drainage is 
the danger so often hidden under 
sticking-plaster. The common remedy 
is a poultice, which, though soothing, 
usually introduces more germs, and does 
not attack the cause directly. All the 
advantages of a poultice can be obtained 
in a hot antiseptic fomentation. Fifth, 
see that the sides of the cut are in con- 
tact with one another—that there is no 
gaping. Sixth, put on adressing. This, 
of course, should be free from germs. 
The most generally convenient is old 
but clean linen rag, which has been 
boiled for a quarter ofan hour and dipped 
in boracic acid lotion. If the wound is 
a raw surface, dress it with boracic oint- 
ment spread on a boiled rag, asa protec- 
tive. Thechief objection to antiseptics 
for domestic use lies in the fact that, the 
germs being extremely tenacious of life, 
the substances which will kill them will 
also kill human beings if left carelessly 
about to be drunk by children. Seventh, 
keep the wound at rest. 


Oe 


MRS. DEBORAH POWERS. 


NSTANCES of longevity wellauthen- 

ticated always find an audience 
. wherever they may be related. This is 
especially true of those instances that 
relate to living persons, and it has been 
the practice of the editor of the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL toexhibit a preference for the 
living in such mention of longevity as 
has occurred in these pages. 

Our attention has been called lately 
to a centenarian who resides at Lan- 
singburg, N. Y., and whose career in- 


cludes matters of interest that are rarely 
found in the life of a woman of greatly 
advanced age. Mrs. Deborah Powers, 
of whom this sketch is drawn, celebrated 
her hundredth anniversity August 5, 
1890, and the occasion was madea some- 
what notable one in Lansingburg where 
she had lived since 1816. The brief ac- 
count at hand of her life tells us that 
she was theseventh child, and youngest 
daughter of Nathaniel and Sarah Nev- 
ins Ball, of Hebron, N. H. Her par- 
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ents were natives of Hollis, and they 
were among the early settlers of Hebron 
They had ten children, fivesons and five 
daughters. Her father, who wasa far- 
mer, died at the age of 84, and her 
mother at 89. What education she re- 
ceived was but scant and obtained at the 
district school. Her domestic education, 


other clothes of the country. Having 
obtained a knowledge of this, she began 
the practice of going from house to 
house to makeup the clothing of the 
men of the families and the dressmak- 
ing of the women. The wages for that 
service were $1 per week and board. 
The pay for women spinning and weay- 











MRe, DEBORAH POWERS. 


in accordance with the habits of the 
community in which she lived, taught 
her cooking of the plain fare of farmers, 
spinning, dyeingin simple colors, ard 
weaving. When about 18 years of age 
she went to Bristol and learned the tailor- 
ing trade, that is, to cut and make up 
men’s clothing, the material then being 
the homespun woolen, linen, and 


ing was halfa dollar a week, and for 
housework 75 cents per week, with board 
in each case. 

She was married February 22, 1816, 
to William Powers, who was born in 
the adjoining town of Groton, but at 
that time livedin Lansingburg, N. Y., 
and was then a school teacher. Thus 
Lansingburg became her home. 
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Mr. Powers had acquired some know- 
ledge of the manufacture of table oil- 
cloths while a young man, and his ex- 
perimentsin manufacturing were so suc- 
cessful that he gave up teaching in 1821 
and devoted his attention to oilcloth 
production. 

In June, 1829, an unexpected calamity 
occurred to the family. Mr. Powers was 
engaged in making varnish when the 
resinous mixture took fire suddenly 
and he was so severely burned as to 
lose his life. Thus Mrs. Powers was left 
a widow with two children, the eldest 
twelve years of age, a new manufactory 
partially finished, and a large debt in- 
curred in its construction. She was 
badly burned in the accident herself. She 
made up her mind that the purpose 
which had been set under way should 
be carried out. She called to her aid 
her brother, Mr. John Ball, a lawyer, 
residing in Lansingburg, and later em- 
ployed Mr. Jonathan E. Whipple as her 
assistant, and took him into partnership 
in 1832. In 1842 her eldest son was ad- 


mitted into the firm, and in February, 
1847, her youngest son succeeded Mr. 
Whipple, and the present firm of D. 


Powers & Sons was organized. For 
many years she was actively interested 
in the conduct of the business, but grad- 
ually gave up her active control. 

In 1887 the bank of Lansingburg failed, 
being the only bank inthe town. Al- 
bert E. Powers was appointed receiver, 
and to facilitate the work of the receiver 
and to accommodate themselves and the 
customers of the bank of Lansingburg, 
the firm opened a private banking house, 
prefixing the style ‘‘ Bank” tothe firm 
name, and the two branches of business 
are still continued. Thus Mrs. Powers 
is undoubtedly the oldest, if not the first 
woman in the banking business in the 
world. 

Some years ago Mrs. Powers, feeling 
that she had acquired property enough, 
decided to found a home for aged ladies. 
In 1883 a suitable building and grounds 
were bought, a matron was obtained, 


and a beginning was made. In June, 
1885, the institution was incorporated 
under the laws of the State as Deborah 
Powers’ Home for Old Ladies, and is 
now in full and successful operation at 
Lansingburg. 

A letter received not long since, from 
a niece of the worthy old lady, speaks. 
of her as convalescent from a cold con- 
tracted in the early Spring days, but 
still feeble, has her breakfast in bed and 
gets up about ten o’clock. She is, how- 
ever, strong enough to go upstairs to 
sleep, and bears the weight of her hun- 
dred years in a wonderful way. Her 
mind is bright and active, and the ac- 
counts she is fond of giving of life in 
her young days are entertaining. The 
simplicity of it is in strong contrast with 
what is common now. The first cotton 
she ever saw was India cotton that her 
father had purchased for fifty cents a 
pound. It was put up in rolls as cotton 
batting is to-day. 

The portrait given is from a photo- 
graph taken of Mrs. Powers atthe age 
of ninety, and represents an organiza- 
tion of such strength and spirit that 
ten years would be an easy estimate of 
her expectation. The head is well de- 
veloped and the expression that of a 
practical, steadfast, self-reliant and in- 
dustrious nature. We wish that the 
country possessed a hundred thousand 
of such women, i. e. women with such 
brains. Their influence would be marked 
in the community and healthful to pub- 
lic morals. 


a+ 
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Ex-SEORETARY HAMILTON Fisu is in 
his home on the Hudson, nearly oppo- 
site West Point. Though eighty-three 
years of age, a year older than Glad- 
stone or Tennyson, he shows no sign of 
mental or physical failing. A writer 
who visited him recently says that, 
except fora slight imperfection in the 
Secretary’s walk, he could see no 
change in him since 1882. 
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THE MIssION OF PaIN.—The power 
which rules the universe—tbis great, 
tender power--uses pain as a signal 
of danger. Just, generous, beautiful 
Nature never strikes a foul blow; 
never attacks us behind our backs; 
never digs pitfalls or lays ambus- 
cades ; never wears a smile upon her 
face when there is vengeance in her 
heart. Patientiy she teaches us her 
laws, plainly she writes her warnings, 
tenderly she graduates herforces. Long 
before the fierce, red danger light of 
pain is flashed, she pleads with us—as 
though for her own sake, not ours—to 
be merciful to ourselves and to each 
other. She makes the overworked brain 
to wander from the subject of its labors. 
She turns the over-indulged body 
against the delights of yesterday. These 
are her caution signals: ‘*Go slow.” 
She stands in the filthy courtsand alleys 
that we pass daily and beckons us to en- 
ter and realize with our senses what we 
allow to exist in the midst of culture of 
which we brag. And what do we do 
for ourselves? We ply whip and spur 
on the jaded brain as though it were a 
jibing horse—force it back into the road 
which leads to madness, and go on full 
gallop. 

We drug the rebellious body with 
stimulants, we hide the original, and 
think we have escaped the danger, 
and are very festive before night. We 
turn aside, as the Pharisee did of old, 
and pass on the other side with our 
handkerchief to our nose. At last, hav- 
ing broken Nature’s Jaws, and disre- 
garded her warnings, forth she comes— 
drums beating, colors flying—right in 
front! to punish us. Then wego down 
on our knees and whimper about it, it 
having pleased God Almighty to send 
this affliction upon us, and pray him to 
work a miracle in order to reverse the 
natural consequences of our disobedi- 
ence, or save from the trouble of doing 
our duty. In other words, we put our 
fingers in the fire and beg that it may 
not hurt. 


BaTHING WITHOUT A BaTHROOM.— 
‘*How can I bathe without a bath 
tub?” ruefully asks the city bred man 
or woman who has been reared 
among the improvements of modern 
plumbing. Very well, we answer, and 
perhaps with more real* benefit than 
is obtained from a leisurely soaking in 
over warm water. One can bathe very 
well in his hotel room or in the country 
farm house in the following simple plan: 
The requisites are a basin of tepid water, 
two ordinary towels and a rough bath 
towel. When the bath isto be taken un- 
cover the upper partof the body, leav- 
ing the limbs, from the loins downward, 
covered. Apply the bath towel to the 
exposed part of the body, with firm 
and rapid friction, all over; now soak 
one of the bedroom towels in the basin, 
press it out, so as toavoid dripping, then 
rub well the whole upper part of the body 
with it, passing it over the shoulders and 
taking the opened-out ends in both hands 
and rubbing briskly the back. Wring 
out the towel and pass it again over the 
whole trunk for the first dry, after 
which rub thoroughly all over with the 
dry towel, and then apply friction with 
the bath towel until the skin is in one 
glow. Now put on the flannel under- 
jacket, turning it well up below. Then 
repeat the whole operation on the lower 
part of the body. You may open your 
window to get an abundant supply of 
oxygen, and you ought to take a tumbler 
or two of fresh cold water, in sips, dur- 
ing the operation of dressing, after 
which go out into the open air for half 
an hour before breakfast, and you re- 
turn with a good appetite, and there- 
after go through the laborsof the day 
with buoyancy, ease and elasticity. 


@ 
>@ 





A Learned ‘“Doc.”—One of our 
physicians recently received the follow- 
ing letter from a country physician (?) : 
‘*Dear dock I hav a pashunt whos 
phisicol sines shoes that the windpipe 
was ulcerated of, and his lung have 
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drop intoo his stumick.:' he is unabel to 
swoller aud I feer his stumick tube is 
gon. I hav giv hym evry thing without 
effeckt. his father is welthy Onerable 
and influenshial. he is an active memb- 
ber off the M. E. Chirsch and god nos I 
dont want too loose hym. what shall I 
due. ans. buy returne male. yoursin 
neede.”—Medical News. 





Some PuHysioLoGioaL Faocts.—The 
skin contains more than two million 
pores or openings, which are the outlets 
of an equal number of sweat glands. 

Each prespiratory duct is one-fourth 
of an inch in length, which would make 
the aggregate length of the whole about 
nine miles. 

The human skeleton consists of more 
than two hundred distinct bones. 

An amount of blood equal to the whole 


quantity in the body passes through the 
heart once every minute. 

The full capacity of the mature lungs 
is about three hundred and twenty cubic 
inches. 

About two thirdsof a pint of air is 
inhaled and exhaled at each breath in 
ordinary respiration. 

The stomach daily produces nine 
pounds of gastric juice for digestion of 
food; its capacity is about five pints. 

There are more than five hundred 
separate muscles in the body, with an 
equal number or more of nerves and 
blood vessels. 

The weight of the heart is from eight to 
twelve ounces. It beats one hundred 
thousand times in every twenty four 
hours. 

The average man takes five and one- 
half pounds of food and drink each day, 
which amounts to one ton of solid food 
and liquid nourishment annually. 








NOTES IN ANTHROPOLOGY. 





The Motor Centres.—In a paper 
discussing the motor centres of the brain 
and the principles of localization, Prof. C. 
L. Herrick, of Cincinnati, says: 

‘* Localization is not possible in the arbi- 
trary way mentioned by Munk, neither can 
it be denied so abruptly as by Goltz. There 
are areas corresponding to the several 
classes of sensations, but these cortical areas 
overlap to a very great extent, so that in- 
jury to any part of the cortex may induce 
disturbances of a large number of functions. 
There is aninner nucleus, or sphere, for each 

_ sense, however, and these are located much 
as indicated by Munk. Extensive cortical 
lesions produce changes in disposition, be- 
cause of the loss of the normal association 
of percepts and images in the soul. Of the 
two views, first, that the cortex contains 
centres for all mental manifestations, even 
o the crudest sensations and motor im- 
tpulses; and, second, that the cortex is 
solely concerned with concepts derived from 


the several senses and voluntary impulses 
a3 well as memory and attention, the authors 
seem to lean to the latter. The corpus 
striatum is regarded as an integral part of 
the cortex as much as the hippocampus. 

‘*The attempt of Munk to substantiate a 
topographical projection of the retinal areas 
upon the cortex is considered as contrary to 
the facts brought out, and summarily dis- 
missed. On the other hand, it is concluded 
that the cortex contains only centres of 
sense-perception with their correlated mem- 
ory-images, while simple sensation and mo- 
tor impulses are located in the lowest cen- 
tres.” 


The Festal Origin of Human 
Speech.—Mr. J. Donovan writes on the 
subject in Mind, and says: ‘‘ An interest 
has long been growing in matters connected 
with aboriginal music, through the sheer 
force of the reputation of the art as an 
accomplishment, and a supporter of mental 
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¢ultare, and not by reason of any confident 
insight into its psychological roots. The 
results of physiological and archeological 
research, and the queries and guesses made 
about the power of music by philosophers 
from Aristotle downward, have been paral- 
led in such a remarkable way by travelers 
among contemporary savages, that the bare 
weight of ancient tradition and modern eth- 
nological fact could not help tending to 
ra‘se musicinto a high place, as a factor in 
the evolution of mind, though psychology 
furnished no interpreting guide. 

I think the origin of speech_was only pos- 
sible through the aid of the psychological 
machinery, which belonged to musical 
pleasure. 

It must be observed that while commu- 
nal interest itself is not peculiar to man, it 
is peculiar to man to give expression to this 
interest in a way that has nothing to do 
with life-caring instincts. This commu- 
nal spirit finds its first and [rudest expres- 
sion in the bodily play-excitement which 
is found in all grades of development, from 
that of the lowest Australian and American 
aborigines up to the choral dance, out of 
which the first glorifying songs of the race 
and its heroes are found growing. Cer- 
tainly, we can not catch sight of this play- 
excitement in its first spontaneous outlet ; 
at the lowest grade in which the manners of 
its outlet are formed, they had already be- 
come matters of racial tradition, and 
had become; involved in .the peculiar 
social habit of festal celebration. But 
{1) bodily play-movements in imitation of 
actions; (2) rhythmic beating ; (3) some 
approach to song, and(4) some degree of 
commercial interest display themselves as 
the most constant element of all festal cele- 
brations. 

The foundation, we have to work on is 
the animal consciousness, as occupied with 
the diffused pleasure of bodily play-excite- 
ment, and the common elation following suc- 
cess in a common enterprise. This state 
of consciousness must be preserved in 
order to do its work. The natural modes 
of expression tend to preserve it—. e., the 
bodily play-excitement in imitation of the 
successful actions, and the rhythmic beat- 
ing. These movements give to conscious- 
ness preservative elements of sensation. 


- musical pleasure. 


The psychologist will advance upon the 
philologist’s negative definition of the ulti- 
mate roots of human speech. The philologist 
says that roots are elements of words, 
which analysiscan reduce no farther. The 
psychologist may say that the root is not 
ultimate for him. He can trace it back to 
the musical tones, which become reproduc- 
tive agents of the vague presentative ele- 
ments of actions, as they have been 
repeatedly held together in consciousness, 
by the psychological machinery of nascent 
He can trace the root 
back to the rhythmic sounds that savages 
producé, when they beat sonorous bodies, 
amid the play-excitement which was origi- 
nated through commonal action, and which 
had become, at the earliest glimpses we ob- 
tain of it, involved like the oldest and most 
sacred of the words it gave birth to, u 
the race’s traditional custom of festal cele- 
bration. 


Effect of Morbid Brain Devel- 
opment on the Body.—The most 
striking features of the ‘‘criminal’”’ skull, as 
seen in American prisons, is the tendency 
to trachy-cephalism (wideness of head) and 
not micro-cephaly (smallness of head), and 
the great frequency of criminal asymmetry. 
As far as our observations go, they tend to 
show that a degenerate type of skull is 
common among criminals, and that the as- 
sertion of Lombrosso that the deviation of 
type, as far as the index is concerned, is to- 
ward trachy-cephaly, is correct. 

A striking feature of the degenerate skull, 
as illustrated by many skulls in the habitual 
criminal class, is its peculiarly twisted con- 
formation. The form suggests what might 
result if the skull were taken while soft be- 
tween the hands and twisted in such a mar- 
ner that all points of anatomical correpond- 
ence are thrown out of their normal 
relations. The result would naturally be 
asymmetry in all directions.—Alienist and 


Neurologist. 


Causation of Sleep.—tIn his suc- 
cessive publications, Dr. Cappir accepts 
the position, usually taken by physiolo- 
gists, that the state of sleep is accompanied 
by diminished brain circulation; but he 
combats the view that sleep is due to a dimi- 
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nution of the whole mass of blood within 
the cranial cavity, and that the ccmpensa- 
tion for this diminution is gotten by an in- 
crease in the amount of cerebro-spinal fluid 
in the ventricular and sub-arachnoid spaces 
of the brain. His objection to this opinion 
is based upon it not being reconcilable with 
either the physics or the physiology of the 
parts situated within the cranium. As re- 
gards the physics, he adopts the views advo- 
cated by Drs. Alexander Munroe (secundus), 
Abercrombie and Keller, that inasmuch as 
the brain lies within a closed cavity, which 
possesses rigid, bony walls, the contents 
can not be affected directly by the pressure 
of the atmosphere, which can only influence 
the interior of the cranium through the 
blood-vessels, so that a force is constantly in 
operation to maintain the amount of blood 
within the intercranial vessels. The author 
believes that the effect of the pressure on 
the blood-vessels, say of the neck and head, 
is opposed to the movement of the blood in 
the veins, and that the tendency of the 
pressure is to keep the blood within the 
veins, which ramify in the vascular mem- 
brane enveloping the brain, called the pia. 
mater. At the same time, however, the 
arterial stream drives the blood onward into 
the capillaries and veins, which tends to 
dilate the latter vessels, and in conjunction 
with the backward pressure in the great 
veins, to retard the flow of blood through 
the veins of the pia mater, and consequently 
through the great venous sinuses of the head 
into the jugular vein. In this way he infers 
that while the brain itself becomes less vascu- 
lar, the mass of blood within thecranial cavity 
remains the same, but its mode of distribu. 
tion is altered ; a less proportion is within 
the arteries and capillaries, while an increase 
takes place in the contents of the veins of 
the pia mater. The author acknowledges, 
in connection with the nutrition of the brain, 
* that molecular actions of a subtile kind take 
place between the blood and the blood- 
vessels and the nervous tissues, and that 
theze are much less active during sleep than 
when awake. The lessened activity in the 
nutrition of the nerve-protoplasm diminishes 
the activity of the capillary circulation. He 
regards, however, the change in the balance of 
the circulation between the arteries and the 
capillaries on the one hand and the veins on 


the other as the keystone of the theory of 
the causation of sleep. The altered balance 
of the circulation occasions a change in the 
balance of active pressure, which is not so 
much within the brain substance as on the 
surface. It is less expansive and more 
compressing, and with this compression 
consciousness is suspended. In proof of 
this theory, the author adduces observations 
made by Dr. Hughlings Jackson and him- 
self on the retina, the blood-vessels of 
which are so intimately connected with 
those of the brain, both during sleep and in 
a state of coma, from which it would appear 
that in these conditions the retina was paler, 
its arteriessmaller, but its veins were larger, 
more tortuous and distended. In another 
case, recorded by Dr. Kennedy, where a por- 
tion of the skull and dura mater had been 
removed, and the pia mater consequently 
exposed, it was noticed that the veins in the 
latter were during sleep congested, and as- 
sumed a darker hue. 

In a chapter entitled ‘‘Some Points in 
Mental Physiology,” the author considers 
how far the peculiarities of the encephalic 
circulation may affect the functional activ- 
ity of different parts of the brain. Starting 
from the position that the brain is a com- 
posite organ, and that distinct portions are 
put into a state of functional activity in 
connection with the discharge of their re- 
spective duties, the question of balance of 
the circulation has again to be considered, 
for the part which is more immediately 
concerned in the production of the particu- 
lar cerebral operation must jbecome the 
seat of vascular excitement, and the amount 
of blood flowing through its vessels will be 
greater than that transmitted through those 
other parts of the brain, which are, for the 
time being, not so functionally active. 
Hence, a certain tension of the area or 
centre which ‘is actively working must 
arise, and the encephalic circulation is 
focussed in the direction of a:tivity. The 
parts which surround the operating centre 
would act as a background of resistance, 
and would afford such support as would 
secure the immediate liberating action in 
the discharging centre. 

The author applies his views on the en- 
cephalic circulation to the explanation of 
the phenomena of hypnotism. The first 
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incident in the hypnotic state is a steady, 
prolonged effort of volition, in which the 
attention is concentrated in a very restricted 
direction. The immediate consequence is 
fatigue of the nerve centres, concerned in 
keeping up the strain. Their molecular 
actions become enfeebled, the circulation 
through them is less active, and a condition 
approaching that of sleep is produced. If 
then, in the form of a ‘“‘suggestion” from 
another some stimulus calls into activity a 
part of the brain not fatigued in the effort 
of attention, thevascluar activity in it will 
be increased and its function will be inten- 
sified. 

An assertion boldly made to a hyp- 
notized person may influence belief in 
opposition to previous experience, and if it 
be toward an ideational centre,some particu- 
lar notion may so monopolize the con- 
sciousness that discrimination and judgment 
may become almost as completely in abey- 
ance as in ordinary dreaming.—From a 
Review in Nature. 


New Applications of Wood.—ln- 
vention is bringing wood to wonderful uses. 
By a simple process beautiful embossed 
panels are produced in wood, the work 


closely resembling carving, and its attrac- 


tiveness comparing favorably with that of 
fine art. In these the original patterns are 
carved by hand, and from these molds are 
made, on which the wood is placed after 
being softened; the wood in these molds is 
now subjected to 260 degrees of heat and to 
such great pressure as effectively prevents 
all shrinkage. Wood may be cut as thin as 
the .003 inch, though in this state it is not 
useful for veneering or decorative purposes ; 
that which is cut to the thickness of .01 
inch or .0066 and lined with paper being 
employed for ornamenting walls and ceil- 
ings, as this neither shrinks nor swells, there 
not being enough of it for the atmosphere 
to lay hold of. 

If it is desired to place such a ve- 
meer on the wall, all holes and cracks 
are first filled with plaster of paris, and 
after being glue-sized the wall is ready for 
the wood in panels. The veneers are made 
damp with a preparation of glycerine and 
water, which softens them and renders them 
pliable on their becoming dry. 


Attention has been particularly called of 
late to the successful manufacture of vari- 
ous useful articles by subjecting wood pulp 
to a peculiar process, the results being very 
satisfactory. For this purpose the wood 
pulp is taken as it comes from the mill, and 
after first fully drying it or not, it is im- 
mersed in an indurating pickle, with color- 
ing, if desired; it is thus made quite in- 
destructible by fire, a bunsen burner simply 
charring the exterior surface. It is claimed 
to be stronger than timber or joists and 
girders, and several times lighter than iron 
or steel, and, above all, the cost of manu- 
facture is claimed to be so low as to bring 
it into competition with both wood and 
iron. Itis said that experiments will be 
made still further to decrease the cost and 
increase its field of influence, and that its 
manufacture is to be pushed. — Lumber 
World. 


A Town of Cripples.—One of the 
strangest places in the United States is the 
little city of Hazardsville, Conn., for in 
this small place nearly every person one 
meets is a cripple. Men without arms and 
legs, or with badly scarred faces, meet you 
at every turn, until the visitor begins to feel 
that he is visiting the grounds of some 
great hospital after a great battle. But the 
secret of this strange condition of the popu- 
lation is that near Hazardsville are the 
greatest powder mills in the world, and all 
the cripples have been maimed by explo- 
sions. 

During the day the able-bodied citizens 
are at work in the mills, and so only 
the cripples are to be seen in the 
streets. Strange to say these poor creatures 
seem very cheerful and happy, and often 
one comes upon a group of ten or twenty 
laughing and talking as light-hearted and 
contented as if they possessed all their 
limbs. One reason for this mental dis- 
position, itmay be intimated, is that they 
are for the most part provided for in the 
way of subsistence. One peculiarity will, 
however, strike the new comer at once, and 
that is the extreme care with which they 
move about, as if the habits acquired in 
the powder mills still cling to them even 
after they had been forced to leave their 
work. 
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SYSTEMATIC MORAL EDUCATION, 
SIXTH PAPER. 


Many of the older philosophers ap- 
peared to regard character asa matter 
of acquirement, and not a manifestation 
of inherent qualities. Locke, the rep- 
resentative of these adopted for the most 
part the teaching of Aristotle, although 
we think that the distinguished author 
of the Essay on the Human Under- 
standing went much further than a 
strict interpretation of Aristotle’s views 
would warrant in characterizing the 
mind asa mere tabula rasa, in which 
training, education, circumstances, im- 
pressed the elements that in their com- 
bination prodiced the special! character- 
istics of individuality and capacity. In 
his Ethics, the instructor of Alexander 
wrote (Book II.): ‘We acquire the 
virtues by doing the acts, as is the case 
with the arts, too. We leara an art by 
doing that which we wish to do when 
we have learned it; we become build- 
ers by building and harpers by harping. 
Andso by doing just acts we become 
just, and by doing acts of temperance 
and courage we become temperate and 
courageous. Both virtues and vices 
result from and are formed by the same 
acts in which they manifest themselves, 


as is the case with the arts also. Itis 
by building that good builders and bad 
builders alike are produced ; by build- 
ing well they will become good builders,. 
and bad builders by building badly. It 
is by our conduct in our intercourse 
with other men that we become just or 
unjust.” 

This language accentuates the effect- 
of habit, on which we have already 
dwelt, but that Aristotle believed that. 
habit was not to be considered as the 
sole factor in the production of good or 
bad traits, we think further quotation 
from him goes to show: ‘‘So, too, with 
our animal appetites and the pas- 
sion of anger ; for by behaving in this 
way or in that on the occasion with 
which these passions are concerned, 
some become temperate and gentle, 
and others profligate and ill-tempered. 
In a word, the several habits or charac- 
ters are formed by the same kind of acts 
as those which they produce. 
we ought to make sure that our acts be 
of a certain kind, 


Hence 


for the revolting 
character varies as they vary. It makes 
no small difference, therefore, whether a 
man be trained from his youth up in 
this way or in that, but a great differ- 
ence, or rather all the difference.” 

May we not infer from this language, 
that Aristotle recognized the existence 
of natural powers in the mind of man 
that expressed themselves as ‘‘ appe- 
tites,”’ ‘*‘ passions,” etc., with the special 
coloring or moral result that training 
and use impart? 
fairly assume that the Stagirite repro- 
duced in his moral, teaching the prin- 
ciples of his great instructor, Socrates, 
whose lofty conduct exemplified the in- 
fluence of self discipline? When So- 


And may we not 
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crates met the physiognomist, Zopirus, 
in the Garden of the Akademe, he ac- 
knowledged that his passions and ani- 
mal appetites were very strong, but 
that the constant practice of virtuous 
actions had enabled him to overcome 
them. Using his own words as trans- 
lated in Lavater, the Athenian sage 
vindicated the severe reflections of the 
face readers thus: ‘‘By nature I am 
addicted to all these vices, and they 
were only restrained and vanquished by 
the continual practice of virtue.” 

One may point, then, to the most em- 
inent figure of classic Greece as a fine 
example of the happy results of self- 
culture on a moral plan, commencing 
with the recognition of the strength of 
his animal propensities, and their easy 
recourse to vicious influences. Soc- 
rates brought into exercise his intellec- 
tual and moral faculties for their 
control, and resolutely practised every 
day such conduct that in time became 
natural to him. 

It matters not how we become poss- 
essed of the instincts that make up 
moral nature, whether derived from an 
inherent source or acquired, they will 
have expression in some form. It may 
be the simple, primitive exhibition of 
child nature, in which a single feeling 
comes out on any occasion that stimu- 
lates the organic centre, or it may be 
the regular, harmonious, co-ordinated 
exhibition that has a definite character 
and a certain motive, or it may be the 
irregular disordered expression of un- 
trained and perverted faculties, with a 
vicious and destructive effect. 

Do we as arule grasp the full signi- 
ficance of the fact that moral power is 
the highest quality in mental economy: 


that it is concerned especially in the de- 
velopment and exercise of the faculties 
that gives one poise, steadfastness, self 
control and conscientious regard for the 
rights of others? The man of moral 
power views life fron a position that 
renders him comparatively free from 
the influence of selfish or merely per- 
sonal considerations; conditions of ¢n- 
vironment do not annoy him, as they do 
others—for he is more concerned with 
the claims of duty, fairness, kindness, 
charity, than interested in*;measures 
that relate to personal emolument or 
exaltation. That pride of integrity that 
uprears a siandard with the severe le- 
gend: Fiat justitia, rwat coelum—he 
may not commend, but he believes that to 
be honest at all times is the best course for 
the individual and the community; in 
the final outcome sucha course will 
have a fruitage of honor, and the suc- 
cess that enlarges real living. The man 
of moral power does not see wherein the 
indulgence of appetite or of any physical 
sense beyond the need of the b ody for 
recuperation and vigor confers enjoy- 
ment. 


In the fierce competitive strug- 
gles fur business profit or social prefer- 


ment that characterize modern affairs 
he finds little occasion for participation, 
yet he would have all anxious to be 
honest and do the right, ‘and if dis- 
posed to emulate each other, to aim 
toward the highest expression of true 
integrity in the management of their 
vocation. Capacity to act in this man- 
ner indicates that the man has attained 
a high degree of moral power. He has 
become great in an essential sense. 
We have said in another place, ‘‘The 
faithful performance of one’s work 
and duty, wherever he may be found, 
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whether as mechanic or clerk, or stu- 
dent or laborer—as son or daughter, 
brother or sister, acting well the part 
that has fallen to our hands, and us- 
ing to advantage opportunities that 
may come for personal growth and 
improvement, these contribute toward 
the fabric of true greatness in the meas - 
ure that they lend to the endowment 
of true nobleness of character. 
—_— 0—___ 
THE DYNAMITE SHOCK. 

THe attempt to murder a prominent 
New York oroker by a ‘‘dynamite fiend,” 
is one of the most exciting incidents of 
the day. The dynamiter was blown to 
pieces, but the man he sought to destroy 
escaped in a marvelous fashion. The 
event is a fresh and startling warn- 
ing of a_ state of sentiment in 
certain classes of society that may ere 
long break out in deeds of much greater 
atrocity. Calling the perpetrator of 
such an act a ‘“‘crank,” ‘‘ madman,” 
‘* dynamite fiend,” etc., does not palliate 
the great wrong, nor go far toward pro- 
tecting society against the ferocious 
temper of the many similar desperadoes 
that live among us. What is needed is 
a better administration of the laws 
against vice and crime, a more faithful 
police supervision of that large part of the 
community that is known to hold law 
and order in little respect. The late 
Dr. Howard Crosby, whose loss to New 
‘York very few appreciate, used to say 
that he did not ask so much for new 
laws for the government of the city as 
for the effectual carrying out of the 
laws already existing. Certainly if this 
were done the community at large 
would experience a great improvement 
in all respects. 


We took occasion to visit the Morgue 
and inspect the features of the dyna- 
miter’s head while it was detained there 
for recognition. We were one of three 
hundred who had been in that morning 
to see the ghastly thing. We found an 
organization of the ordinary class, a 
temperament of strong fibrous char- 
acteristics and quality by no means high. 
The forehead, broad at the angles of the 
eyes, narrowed upward, and was by no 
means as high as represented in most of 
the newspapers. Itinclined backward, 
giving considerable prominence to the 
face at the eyebrows. The cheek bones 
were also strong and the face full cen- 
trally. 

We were impressed by the marked 
breadth of the head at the base—the 
region of destructiveness was very full 
and so also the parts in front of that. 
The crown, as seen through glass, and 
the coarse black hair, appeared narrow 
and flattened, by no means suggestive 
of strong moral intuitions, and there 
seemed to be that abrupt falling off at 
the back part, that is usually associated 
with a feeble individuality and lack of 
steadiness and self control. We felt that 
the owner of the head was not of the 
type that becomes enthusiastic in the 
pursuit of noble, patriotic or philan- 
thropic aims, or was likely to be brave 
in the performance of duty, but that he 
might exhibit a spasmodic recklessness 
in the attempt to realize some object 
when inflated by an artificial] idea, how- 
ever unreasonable, or controlled by 


some arbitrary superior might do a 
desperate thing. The conditions were 
not favorable for that prolonged study 
of the head that we otherwise should 
have given it, but the above comments 
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seemed warranted by such opportunity 
as was afforded by the guardians of 
New York’s unknown dead. 


ee 2 ee 


A CALL FOR ORGANIZED STUDY. 


In another place the reader will note 
a series of propositions formulated by 
the Committee on Work of the Institute 
Alumni relative to the application of 
phrenological theory and practice. 
These propositions show that the spirit 
of the Alumni, as represented by their 
committee, is not of that passive sort 
that is willing to ‘‘let well enough 
alone,” but is aggressive and progres- 
sive. The real student of mind function 
recognizes very early in his research 
-that our present knowledge of both the 
physiological and psychological rela- 
tions of mental phenomena is far from 
perfect. Well-established principles 
there are furnishing a sound basis for 
doctrine and practice that are conducive 
to the welfare of the individual and of 
society, but these principles in their full 
scope are not yet clearly understood, 
and there are conditions of thought and 
feeling that seem to be beyond them. 

Of all science human science is the 
largest in range and most complex, yet 
to the true phreno-psychologist this fact 
is in itself alluring and stimulating just 
as the complex problems of geology and 
astronomy are fascinating to the de- 
votees of research in those special lines 
of science. There is need of good, 
honest work in the department of brain 
function and mind action, and such 
work will not fail of most important re- 
sults. The few toilersin the field invite 
more help, and wonder why ample pro- 
vision is not made for such investiga- 


tions as theirs when merely physical in- 
vestigation has the support of rich en- 
dowments and even public institutions. 
To be sure at Clark and Cornell Univer- 
sities, departments have been organized 
for study and observation in mental 
phenomena, but a domain so broad 
should have its thousand workers, each 
with the leisure and equipment requisite 
for systematic endeavor. 

The Committee on Work of the 
Alumni has begun its duty in a manner 
that commends itself. The aim is to 
promote not only tke study of phreno- 
logical science, but also to furnish a 
means of mutual benetit to all who take 
part in the study. 


It is fitting to add in this connection 
that many letters have been received in 
which congratulations are offered to 
those intrusted with the management of 
the Institute and of the affairs of the 
Alumni Association, for the activity 
that is shown in both those organiza- 
tions. The time appears propitious for 
a new and important development in the 
great field of education that they are 
designed to promote. We are confident 
that great results can be accomplished 
by those who profess sympathy and in- 
terest in this work, if they will put 
shoulder to shoulder and seriously act 
for its promotion. No other work is 
better defined, and nothing else that we 


can undertake will bring happier results 
to the minds and bodies of men, so that 
in the opening of a new year every 
reader of this magazine has chart and 
compass for their own guidance and for 
leading their fellows into a better sphere 
of being. 
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AB Me Menton GRO 





{. fur ff orrespondents 


Questions or ‘‘GeNERAL INTEREST” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Aways write your full name and address plain- 
ly. If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your 
full name and address also. Some correspondents 
forget to sign their names. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL casgs, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their ful 
address. Personal and private matters address: i 
to the Editor by name will also receive his early 
attention. 





Tae Dwicat Cure ror INTEMPERANCE— 
S. T.—In reply to the query regarding our 
opinion of that very-much-circulated scheme 
of treating drunkards, we say briefly that 
the principle of suggestion is a large factor 
of it. The ‘‘ remedy” is kept a secret, al- 
though one or two who have analyzed it say 
that it contains strychnia and no gold. We 
should have no confidence in the bi-chloride 
of gold which the exploiter of the ‘‘ rem- 
edy ” says enters into its composition as po- 
tential toward overcoming the morbid 
appetite of an inebriate, although solid 
metallic gold with the stamp of government 
upon it may sometimes operate favorably 
in weaning one from anunfortunate course. 
The confidence inspired by the thousand 
alleged successes of Keeley is a most im- 
portant influence in the treatment, especially 
if the victim of the liquor habit goes all the 
way to that isolated Illinois town where the 
proprietor of the ‘‘remedy” lives. No 
doubt if the composition of the mixture were 
revealed the cures would dwindle mark- 
edly. 

ABSENT-MINDEPNESS—J. H. A.—This dis- 
position is due to pre-occupation, as a rule. 
One becomes absorbed in thinking on some 
topic and forgets, or is indifferent to, his 


temporary or current relations. People of 
the reflective type, especially those who are- 
engaged in <bstruse studies, are most sub- 
ject to this often very inconvenient ten- 
dency. We heard of a man addicted to 
absence of mind who came home late one 
rainy night, and in the profundity of his 
reflection carefully tucked his wet umbrella 
in bed and stationed himself in a corner. If 
this ever occurred, something more than. 
mere self-forgetfulness was the matter with 
him. You should try to give your attention 
strictly to what you may have in hand, and. 
avoid falling into reverie, or day-dreaming. 
Keep your eyes open and your wits about 
you. 


Wearine Hat anp LarGe APPROBATIVE- 
ness—J. H. B.—Your observation is, to 
some extent, true. The young man with 
large Approbativeness, if not fairly balanced 
in intellect, has the disposition to wear his 
hat a little backward and off the forehead, 
at the same time inclined tothe side, giving 
him a rakish appearance. In some of the 
books discussing the language of the facul- 
ties you will find this organ interestingly 
described, as it affects the speech and manner 
of persons. 


Honey a VeceTaBte Fuoo—A. 8.—Honey 
is classed with vegetable products, as the 
bee gathers the sweet from flowers and 
stores it in the comb. The saccharine 
secretion of the plant appears to undergo 
some change in the honey bag of the in- 
sect before its deposit in the wax receptacle, 
but what that change is we are unable to 
say, but the honey retains the flavor, and, 
to some extent, peculiar properties of the 
plant from which it is obtained, so that 
dealers in honey are able to grade it for 
market purposes. 


ErysiPeLtas—H. P.—If the attack is re- 
cent you will find relief by applications of 
cloths wrung out of cold water, to the 
part affected. In some cases hot water ap- 
plied in the same manner affords relief 
quickly. An easy treatment is carbolized. 
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vaseline, and Dr. Koch advises an ointment 
of creolin, iodoform and lanolin, brushed 
on every four or five hours. Meanwhile, 
the diet should be very simple, with no 
heating or irritating substances in it, and 
such constitutional attention as will keep 
the secretions normal. 


ANTIPYRETIOS AND Water—C. P.—The 
derivatives of coal tar that have obtained 
so much fame the past few years as sub- 
duers of fever and pain, have their draw- 
backs. In some cases they may induce a 
condit‘on of the heart that will be alarming. 
We have known convulsions to follow 
antipyrin, and cases are reported of sub- 
normal fall of the temperature, with death. 
The doctor may prescribe napthol antife- 
brin, or phenacetine or exalgine, or sone 
other of the series, and leave his patient 
apparently improved, but be summoned 
later to find him in a very serious condition 
because of the appearance of certain sec. 
ondary symptoms. Water is a more natural 
and far safer agent in the treatment of 
fevers, and with careful management pro- 
duces its effect just as soon as the carbon 
drugs. Oue doctor says in a medical ex- 
change just at hand, ‘‘I have often put my 
patient, with a temperature from 106° to 
108°, in cold water, and have always found 
the temperature rapidly reduced, and have 
yet to regret doing so.’’ The reference is 
mainly to child patients. We have seen 
marvelous effects of water in severe cases 
of fever, and when convenient facilities are 
at command, always prefer to use water. 


fp GB bat Then Sap. 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferre 
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Principle of Scepticism.—There 
are confessions of faith without number. 
Why not confessions of doubt as well? 
There is a healthy, intellectual tone about 
philosophical doubt which should commend 
it to the world at large when it is once fully 
understood. Men have rarely believed on 
evidence. Their faith is a heritage which 
they hold it sin to barter away for the ardu- 


ous liberty of thinking. What their fathers 
thought, they think, and will think, till 
their final exodus ; and they will leave that. 
credum to their children as the most prec- 
ious heirloom of antiquity. 

Doubt is simply indecision. The judg- 
ment is suspended. The data bearing on 
the question are imperfect, and the mind 
impartially waits till fuller evidence is pre- 
sented. What consummate folly to render 
judgment at such a juncture, a judgment 
from which there is no appeal! Scepticism 
in its true and only legitimate sense is 
simply that freedom of mind which makes. 
man truly rational. There is nothing mon- 
strous about it. Only the free, unhampered 
use of God’s choicest gift! Why should it 
be condemned ? 

All men love truth. They would not. 
knowingly be deceived by falsehood. There 
is something instinctively noble in this, if 
they be true to its logical consequences. It 
is the spark of celestial fire smouldering 


_ away down in its own ashes, yet still there. 


But, in order to hold truth and truth only, 
we must use the only means which Nature 
and Nature’s God has given us. We are 
endowed with intellect. Was it intended 


. to lie dormant forever? Or, like the hands 


which we are compelled to use in gaining a 
subsistence, was it intended for noble ser- 
vice? Scepticism in this true sense is the 
basis of all true and abiding faith; for 
truth itself is superstition ; while the de- 
gree of evidence on which it is believed is 
unknown. J. W. @. 


Unfermented Grape Juice.— 
Epiror PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL—In your 
last July number you print an article from 
the American Analyst on ‘‘ Grape Juice,” 
in which I find some assertions which any 
one properly interested in the subject should 
carefully investigate before giving editorial, 
or any other, indorsement. 

In the first paragraph of the article re- 
ferred to we find this declaration : 

‘*Common sense will show at once that 
grape juice can not be made to keep with- 
out adding a preservative, such as alcohol, 
or an antiseptic, like salicylic acid.” 

Now, the writer of that sentence may be 
the best chemist in the land, but if he is, it 
is quite evident that he never had much ex- 
perience with grape juice outside of the 
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laboratory. I can produce evidence from 
my Own experience to show that his asser- 
tion is too sweeping. 

In the year 18871 had a large crop of 
grapes in a vineyard of about fifteen acres. 
The season was a very hot one, and the fruit 
matured very rapidly, so much so that it 
was impossible to market all the grapes. 
They were of the Concord variety, and very 
sweet. I concluded to try to save a part of 
the crop by expressing and bottling the juice 
for sacramental (or communion wine) use, 
and this is how I proceeded : 

The grapes were picked from the stems 
by selecting only che perfect berries. Then, 
without allowing any time for even incipi- 
ent fermentation, they were placed in a 
clean burlap sack and the juice expressed 
by heavy pressure, strained, and immedi- 
ately transferred to a copper kettle and 
brought toa proper degree of heat. Any 


scum rising to the surface was carefully re- 
moved, but nothing was added, not even 
sugar. The bottles to contain the juice were 
ready at hand, clean and hot, and the corks 
well soaked in hot water and alcohol (this 
‘was all the alcohol used in the process). 


About one-half dozen bottles were filled at 
a time and thencorked with a patent corker. 
While yet hot each cork was carefully sealed 
with sealing-wax. They were then left in 
@ moderately warm place to cool. Thus I 
proceeded until all the grapes had been taken 
care of. 

This ‘‘ wine’? was very sweet, hence it 
contained sugar—natural sugar—and, ac- 
cording to the doctrine of your chemist, 
would not keep. 

Did this Concord grape juice keep? 

It did! Some of it was moved, with the 
family, not less than four times, and sub- 
jected to various changes of atmospheric 
influences withont the least trace of *‘in- 
sensible fermentation.” The last of the lot 
. was sold to a church society in Kansas City, 
Mo., in 1890, after they had used eighteen 
quart bottles of the same. The last was like 
the first—perfectly sweet and full-flavored. 
References can be given if called for. 

GERSHAM. 

Note by the Editor.—-We have no doubt 
of the statement made by our correspondent. 
It will appear by it that the process was an 
aunusuilly careful one, quite different from 


the common procedure of those who send 
grape juice to our city markets. We know 
from observation that most of the grape 
juice sold in New York City contains alco- 
hol or some other equally objectionable an- 
tiseptic. We should not advise church 
people to use the ordinary grape juice found 
inthe market if they have any scruples 
against taking on Communion Sunday any- 
thing intoxicating. 
eels «Ee er Oe a 
A REQUEST FOR COMMUNICATIONS. 
HE Alumni Association of the 
American Institute of Phrenology 
wishes to represent in its meetings the 
most advanced phrenological thought, 
and to lead on to new discoveries, or 
new methods, or pew applications of the 
sciences. It wishes to make some sub- 
stantial advances in its special field. To 
accomplish this, the Working Commit- 
tee wishes to ascertain the status of 
Phrenology at the present time. To that 
end, propounds the following questions 
for general consideration : 


Is there any objection not already am- 
ply answered by phrenologists which 
you have entertained or heard ? 

Is there any principle of Phrenology 
not fully sustained by facts? 

Is the evidence or analysis of any of 
the faculties hazy or imperfect ? 

Is there any outside fact of recent de- 
velopment in other sciences which mili- 
tates against Phrenology ? 

Is there any new faculty or new classi- 
fication which you have good evidence 
for? 

Is there any reformatory work related 
to human nature which Phrenology and 
its advocates ought to press forward be- 
fore the world ? 

The Chairman of the Committee on 
Work desires to receive communications 
on the above from any or all persons 
interested in the progress of Phrenology, 
and especially from active workers or 
thinkers in this field. The association 
wishes to become an active factor in the 
progress of all important truths. 

Sulphur Grove, O. JOHN W. SHULL, 
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PERSONAL. 


JaMzEs Parton, the well-known writer, 
died in Newburyport, October 17, after an 
illness of several weeks. He was a native 
of Canterbury, England, born in 1822, and 
came to this country when five years old. 
Being inclined to literary pursuits he was 
first a contributor to the New York Home 
Journal, His first book was a life of 
Horace Greeley, published in 1855 in New 
York. His second volume was a collection 
of ‘‘ Humorous Poetry of the English Lan- 
guage, from Chaucer to Saxe,” published 
in 1856. This was followed by ‘‘ The Life 
and Times of Aaron Burr,” in which he 
sought to redeem Burr's reputation ; ‘ The 
Life of Andrew Jackson,” ‘‘ General But- 
ler in New Orleans,” ‘‘ Life and Times of 
Benjamin Franklin,” ‘‘Famous Americans 
of Recent Times,” “The People’s Book of 
Biography,’ ‘‘ Triumphs of Enterprise, In- 
genuity and Public Spirit,’ ‘‘The Words 
of Washington,” ‘‘Fanny Fern: A Memorial 
Volume,” ‘‘ Life of Thomas Jefferson,” 
‘*Le Parnesse Francais, a Book of French 
Poetry,” ‘‘ Caricature and Other Comic Art 
in All Times and Many Lands,” “ Life of 
Voltaire,” ‘“‘ Noted Women of Europe and 
America,” ‘ Captains of Industry,” ete. 
He was also a voluminous contributor to 
the periodical press, many of his essays and 
shorter articles being collected and pub- 
lished in book form. In 1856 he married 
Sarah Payson Eldridge. sister of N. P. 
Willis, well known by her pen name, 
‘* Fanny Fern.” 

He early showed much interest in the 
phrenological doctrine of mentality, and 
employed it in bis biographical] sketches. 


Mrs. Saran Van Nostranp, of East Mill- 
stone, a little town not far from New Bruns- 
wich, N.J., celebrated her 103d birthday 
September 7 last. She was born where she 
now lives, and has lived there ever since. 
Her father was a drummer boy in the Revo- 
lution, and died at 94. Of Mrs. Van Nos- 
trand’s eight children six are living, and, 
what is perhaps an unparalleled case, there 
has been no death among the children for 
seventy-five years. She has fairly good 
sight and memory, and talks well. 

Mrs. Van Nostrand, who knows all the 
people in that region, said to a reporter the 


other day that sociability keeps people well 
and makes them live long, and added: 
‘*Tf our girls to-day are not well and do- 
not live long, it is largely due to corsets. I 
do not believe in them, and I am sure that 
they have killed lots of girls, and have made 
lots more miserable.” Wise matriarch. 





WISDOM. 


“ Thou must be true thyself, 
If thou the truth would teach.” 

Politeness is only an art, but kindness is: 
an instinct. 

Shun evil, follow good; hold sway 
Over thyself. This is the way. 
Edwin Arnold. 

When a man is tempted to do tempting 
things, he can find a hundred ingenious. 
reasons for gratifying hisliking. Thackeray. 

We call it quackery when a man deals. 
with human lives by haphazard processes 
and reckless experimenting, and it deserves 
no better name when human souls are- 
treated in the same fashion. 

Some men can be coaxed, some must be: 
driven, and once ina long, long while we 
meet a man amenable to plain, cold resson- 
ing. 

Toil, when willing, groweth less. 
‘* Always play” may seem to bless,. 
Yet the end is weariness. 

Bayard Taylor. 

To have our good acts evil spoken of is: 
beiter than to have our bad acts well spoken 
of. The first we may live down and be 
stronger in the end, but the latter will tend. 
to encourage more evil in us. 





MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the best of men,” 


Prof. Stardust —‘‘ How do you account 
for the daily revolution of the earth?” Stu- 
dent Presby—‘‘ Because South America is 
a part of it.” 

No doubt somepody has buried his money 
in der ground, but you may look for de 
money und I vhill take a bushel of turnips.. 
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Millionaire’s Daughter (entering photo- 
graph gallery and posing gracefully)—‘‘ Will 
you take me, sir, just aslam?” Photo- 
grapher (who can hardly make both ends 
meet)—‘* I’ll be glad to—without one plea.” 

Douglas Jerrold’s retort to a would-be 
wit who, having fired off all his stale jokes 
with no effect, exclaimed: ‘ Why, you 
never laugh whenI say a good thing!” 

**Don’t 1?” said Jerrold. ‘‘Only try me 
with one!” 

A ‘*Pome” was submitted to the editor 
by a young lady, the first verse running 
thus: 


‘*Oshuns of sorro I can sail. 
And yet feal quite strong, 
But onkindnes from e‘nnyone, - 
I alwas feal a rong.’ 


A MEDIOAL EXAMINATION BY TELEPHONE. 

According to an English journal] Tickle- 
ribs is a practical joker, but he is very 
much afraid of consumptior. The other 
evening he began coughing, and went to 
the telephone and called up Dr. Whiteye 
and told him he was pretty sure he was in 
the first stage ot consumytion. 

Now, it may be stated by way of parenth- 
esis that Tickleribs had played a good many 
jokes on the girl at the central call-office; 
so as soon as she heard what he said she 
rang up & music shop where a young man 
is in the habit of practicing upon a brass 
horn about that time, and told him in her 
sweetest tone that she would like him to 
blow a short, sharp blast right in front of 
the transmitter of his telephone 4s soon as 
he heard the bell tinkle. The young man 
got ready. 

‘*Oh! I fancy you’re mistaken,” safd the 
doctor. 

**No [ ain't. 
at once.” 

‘‘Hold on! Cough in the telephone.” 

The girl, who had been listening, jerked 
out the plug connecting Tickleribs, put 
that connecting the brass horn in its place, 
and tinkled the bell according to previous 
arrangement. 

The young man dropped the receiver 
from its hook and blew a terrible blast. The 
girl immediately restored the connection, 
and the doctor, after recovering from his 
a:tonishment, asked : 

**Did you cough ?” 


Lose no time. Come over 


‘* Yes; ain't it pretty bad ?”’ 

‘*T should say so?” exclaimed the doctor. 

‘* What shall I do?” ‘ 

‘*Confine yourself to a diet of oats and 
baled hay.” 

**Oats and baled hay! 
mean ?” 

‘* Why, you are turning to a jackass very 
rapidly, and you had better begin your new 
way of living at once. You have symp- 
toms of the consumption of oats and baled 
hay.” 

While the doctor wondered and the pa- 
tient raved, the telephone lady split her 
sides with laughter, and the innocent young 
man tooted his horn in ignorance of what 
he had done. 


What do you 

















In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. 
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Tue Business or Travet: A Fifty Years’ 


Record of Progress. By W. Fraser Rae. 

London: Thomas Cook & Son. 

This thick and elegantly made book is 
unique as an outcome of the press. It de- 
scribes the beginning, progress and results 
of what not many years ago was considered 
a novel feature of business enterprise. It is 
the record of the work of Mr. Thomas Cook, 
so well known all over the world as the or- 
ganizer of schemes of travel. The business 
is carried on still with great energy by Mr. 
John Cook; the father, Thomas Cook, now 
well advanced in years, having retired from 
active life. We remember some of the 
earlier efforts of Mr. Cook in connection 
with American travel. When he extended 
the field of his usefulness into America we 
received a commission to have charge of 
the work on this side of the Atlantic, and 
were two or three years associated in this 
way. To-day there are several others in 
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this line of business besides the house of 

‘Cook & Son, and the whole world is covered 

by the cross-lines of its connection. There 

is a great convenience in carrying tickets 
and checks, when one is traveling in foreign 
countries, that receive prompt recognition 
from railway and hotel officials; and to 
those especially who are not accustomed to 

‘travel, and who speak no tongue but that of 

their own land, the advantages of this system 

are a special benefit. The book is an inter- 
esting memorial of a useful career. 

‘Siens oF Promisz. Sermons preached in 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 1887-’89. 
By Lyman Abbott, D. D. 12mo, pp. 301. 
Cloth, price, $1.50. Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert, New York. 

This volume contains eighteen sermons, 
arranged under the inclusive topic of the 
title page. These grew out of some supposed 
needs of the church or congregation, and so 
have a practical application that may be 
considered to be of wider scope than that 
specifically represented by the congregation 
of Plymouth Churcb. The first two sermons 
are tributes to the memory of Dr. Abbott's 
great predecessor, Mr. Beecher. It must 
be said that the spirit of the discourses gen- 
erally owe their coloring largely to the in- 
fluence of that divine. In general organi- 
zation, however, Dr. Abbott exhibits very 
marked peculiarities of difference from 
Beecher. He is reflective, if anything; looks 
upon life in its varied forms from the point 
of view of athinker. His ideas, therefore, 
are much above the common plane, and so 
have a comprehensive bearing upon the 
great principles involved in church and in 
general moral work. Mr. Beecher was a 
close observer, and dealt more with facts. 
The topics of these discourses suggert their 
philosophical bearing. For instance, ‘The 
Necessity of Progress,” ‘‘ The Religion of 
Humanity,” ‘‘The Dogmatism of Paul,” 
**Salvation by Growth,” ‘‘What is the 
Bible ?” ‘‘ The Spiritual Nature.” 

One element in these sermons, it should 
be noted, isthe marked regard for the dif. 
ferential action of human nature. Dr. Ab- 
ott is a student of mind, and he appeals to 
his audiences from the point of view of the 
mental scientist; he recognizes the subjec- 
tive laws that govern the mind, and he 
shows the necessity for development, so 


that man shall reach a high plane of spiritual 
intelligence. Another ;oint about Dr. Ab- 
bott’s matter, as represented in this dis- 
course, isits clearness; he is deeply reflec- 
tive, but never foggy. He is appreciative 
of the influences of the time, and his sug- 
gestions have a practical utility. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

AN ABSTRACT OF THE SYMPTOMS OF THE Lat- 
EST DiETETIO AND MEDICAL TREATMENT 
oF Variors Disgzaskep CONDITIONS; AND 
Foop Propvots, DigrsTion, ASSIMILATION. 
Reed & Carnrick, New York. The prin- 
ciple involved in the essay scems to be 
that disease is largely the result of im- 
proper nutrition, and therefore itis most 
important that one’s diet should be taken 
into account. The author of the essay 
considers flesh foods as being most im- 
portant tothe growth andthe mainten- 
ance of tissue, and asserts practically that 
diseases are due chiefly to the insufficient 
proportion of flesh material in the food 
taken. Wecan not accept his claims in 
view of. the many examples that we have 
known and know of men and women, 
notably strong, vigorcus and long-lived, 
whose diet has been almost exclusively 
vegetarian; and we would differ with 
him also in his statements relating to ani- 
mals, since we know that the most intel- 
ligent and useful, and many of the most 
active, are nct carnivorous, but vegetable 
feeders. 

Doubtless much good arises from the 
careful study of digestion, but for a chem- 
ist to lay down positive rules to be fol- 
lowed by different persons in the order- 
ing of their meals, secms scarcely war- 
ranted by nature. People differ much in 
temperament, which means a different 
combination of the elements of food; 
the proteid compounds and the carbo- 
hydrates are differentially taken up in the 
fabric of their bodies. Nature, further- 
more, has provided man with an appara- 
tus that does good work, where one is 
fairly prudent in eating, to dispose of the 
excess or waste of the food stuff. There 
are many excellent suggestions in this 
essay, so that it has a value to the stu- 
dent of Dietetics. But the way in which 
some of the points are served up by an 
enterprising manufacturing company of 
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medicinal food compounds, strikes us as 
having more commercial significance 
than rational. 


Tue Sunpay Sconoot TEMPERANCE CaTE- 
onisM. By Julia Coleman, Author of ‘Al- 
cohol and Hygiene. Issued by the Na- 
tional Temperance Society, N. Y. 

A little book containing the temperance 
teachings of the Bible in small condensed 
forms. There are twenty lessons with 
short questions and answers, and five les- 
sons on the ‘‘ Wines of the Bible.” A proper 
adjunct to Sunday School work. 


EpvocaTion AT MicwHiGAN AGRIOULTURAL 
Cottece. The title of an essay by Presi- 
dent O. Clute. The points considered are 
the results of systematic agricultural 
training. 

Tue Oriern or Lire AND Sproizs AND THEIR 
Distrisution. A new theory! outlined 
by George Davis, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Tue Scnoot Book Laws or Inprana. In- 
cluding Acts 1891 and 1889. Issued by 
Hervey D. Vories, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Indianapolis, 1891. 


Tue Errgots or Massace. Compiled by 
Leroy Henry, Practical Masseur. Mas- 
sage is recognized as a proper measure 
in the treatment of certain forms of dis- 
ease, especially those relating to the mus- 
cles and superficial nerves. What this 
author has to say will receive for the 
most part the confirmation of advanced 
medicists. 


Cornet L UNIVERSITY AGRICULTURAL ExPERI- 


MENT Station. Bulletin 30. Horticul- 
tural Division. Furnishes some prelim- 
inary studies of the influence of the elec- 
trical arc lamp upon green-house plants, 
and the result of the observations is that 
the naked arc light running continuously 
through the night is injurious to some 
plants, and in no case was it found to be 
protitable. However, the’ light appears 
to hasten seed maturity, and it is suggest- 
ed that a modified light might be useful 
under certain conditions. Illustrated. 


Mepioat Society or THE County or New 
York. By-Laws Adopted November 25, 
1878, with amendments in years suc- 
ceeding to October, 1891. Published by 
the Society. 


A RerorMED ALPHABET OF THF ENGLISH 
Lanevace. By J. P. Gruwell, M. D. 
A little pamphlet advocating a simpli- 
fied orthography in the line of Language 
Reform. 


Tue Supreme Passions or Man. By Paul 
Paquin, M.D. Published by The Little 
Blue Book Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 
Discusses a very important subject, and 
shows how the passions and appetites bear 
upon science, religion, morality, medi- 
cine, etc. The treatment is careful and 
refined, and the book, if well circulated, 
will have some infiuence we think in 
raising moral sentiment in society. 


RUMBEERALE: OR, THE KNIGHTS OF THE 
White Cross. By James Perrico—is a 
sketch in somewhat allegorical style of 
an attack upon a member of the com- 
pound name given in the above title by 
certain earnest people, and by whom the 
member is destroyed after a long reign 
of terror over a people whose strength 
appeared weakness in any effort to re- 
lease themselves from the tyrant’s evil 
dominion. Aristook Publishing Co., 
Hodgdon, Maine. 

DersaRTEAN PuaysicaAL CULTURE, WITH 
PrINoIpLes OF THE UNIVERSAL ForMULA, 
by Carrica Le Favre, is a practical exposi- 
tion of natural physical exercises inthe 
line of Delsarte principles. It can be 
confidently commended to all who seek 
physical improvement in both strength 
and grace. Especially adapted are the 
directions and illustrations for school and 
class uses. A fine half-tone engraving of 
the author forms the frontispiece. Pub- 
lished by Fowler & Wells Co., New York, 


SHORTHAND AND 'TyPEwRITING, by Donald 
McKillop, illustrated, is a new issue in the 
Self Culture Library for December, ’91. 
A book of over 100 pages. Contains hints 
and information of great practical value 
to the student of shorthand or type- 
writing. The best system of the former 
is represented, and all the mechanical 
substitutes for the pen of any real service 
are represented. Young amanuenses and 
reporters generally will welcome the 
book heartily as just the thing they need. 
Price, 40 cents. Fowler & Wells Co., 
publishers, New York. 





